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shown by the Leeds Law Society to their 
meeting. The free luncheons provided by 


Current Topics. 


The Leeds Meeting. 


WE ueak nothing but the warmest praise of the hospitality 

ests at the recent 
© society were on a 
most lavish scale, and a very unusual, but very acceptable, inno- 
vation was the provision of tea and light refreshments on Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons. Altogether the Leeds Society 
looked after the comfort of their visitors in a manner which, it 
is to be hoped, will afford a precedent for subsequent provincial 
meetings. The number of members attending the meeting was 
considerable, though comparatively few South country solicitors 
appeared, and many faces familiar at these meetings were missed. 
It is to be noted also that the President was rather inadequately 
supported by the Council, only two members of that body being 
present at the reading of papers on the second day. The 
papers read were mostly excellent, but it cannot be said that 
the discussions were up to the average in interest. 


The Aliens Act. 


By tne Aliens Act of last session the Home Secretary is 
required to make rules respecting the port immigration boards 
and other purposes to carry its provisions into effect. With this 
object he has appointed a committee consisting of representatives 
of the Home Office, the Customs, the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade, with Mr. M. D. Cuatmers as chairman. The purpose 
for which the Home Secretary has called together this committee 
suggests the question whether a permanent committee of a 
similar character might not be able to do useful work. Under 
the Judicature Acts and the County Court Acts subordinate 
legislative bodies, known as Rule Committees, have been created 
with statutory authority. As a result of their labours we have 
what are practically codes of civil procedure. In recent years, 
owing to the exigencies of party politics, an increasing amount 
of legislation has been left to be carried out by Govern- 
ment departments by means of statutory rules and orders. 
Acts of Parliament tend to become mere skeletons. The work 
of filling in the outline may be more important even than 
the Act itself, when once its general principle has received 
acceptation. The variety of subjects to be dealt with would 
require the permanent body, consisting — of three 
members, to be supplemented by experts from the different 
departments concerned in each instance. By the employment 
of the same members assistance would be gained through their 
experience and the possession of the precedents produced by 
their labours. At present the appointment of Mr. M. D. 
Craters, with his intimate acquaintance with legislative forms 
and procedure, secures a continuity of treatment and supplies a 
store of information. Almost unique knowledge, such as he 
possesses, is too often lost to the country when the owner is 
withdrawn from its service. 


** Sensational Trials.’’ 


WE rE informed by the daily press that one or two actions 
affecting the reputations of persons in good social positions are 
shortly to be tried by judge and special jury. The reports of 
the trials of actions like these, commonly called “ sensational 
cases,” are very acceptable to those who conduct the cheaper 
class of newspapers, and also to a large portion of the reading 
omen and it is likely enough that they are read with interest 

many members of the legal profession. But we are strongly 

of opinion that the extent to which the trial of these cases is 
spun out, and the manner in which they absorb the attention of 
a of every degree. are one of the evils of the present day. 
n the first place, they involve a serious waste of the time of the 
are tried. Much dissatisfaction is 


judges before whom the 
iding judge often deals 


often felt at the way in which the 


with cases of intricacy and difficulty by forcing the ies to 
to a reference or to some settlement which is wholly incon- 
sistent with the merits of the dispute. The excuse is raw: made 


that there is no time to try the cases in court, and that the only 





Cases Reported this Week. 
Barff and Others v. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin (Lim,)........cecc00 
SED Te GEE ass vscdeseinscassoqnecervesteun <achevtatsilanaistouaiiiiteasat 


remedy is to increase the number of judges. But the dis- 
appointed litigant may naturally ask, , then, is there time 
to try a sensational case occupying weeks rather than days? 
50 
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and the question is one to which it is not easy to give a satis- 
factory answer. Those who frequent our law courts in the 
— of finding some assistance in the study and appreciation 
of legal principles may think at first—when they see the door of 
one of the courts blocked by an eager crowd and the corridor 
obstructed by those who are anxious to hear something of the 
—- of the case in hand—that it may contain something of 
egal or general interest. But it is seldom indeed that any 
_ of law is seriously discussed, and the dispute itself would 

quite uninteresting if there was nothing in the names or rank 
of the parties to rouse the attention of those to whom gossip is 
one of the leading pleasures of existence. 


Contracts in Restraint of Trade, 


Aw ryqurry has been recently made as to the extent to which 
contracts which bind the contractor to insert certain provisions 
in sub-contracts which may be made in the execution of the work 
required by the contract are open to objection as being in 
restraint of trade. It appears that the corporation of Nottingham 
have insisted upon the following condition as the basis of 
certain contracts for the execution of public works: ‘‘In all 
future contracts accepted by the council there shall be a stipu- 
lation that none be given to any sub-contractor who does not 
pay the local standard of wages, and if this stipulation is 
violated by any such contractor or sub-contractor during the 
progress of the work, they shall be debarred from entering 
into any competition for corporation work in the future.” This 
stipulation may be said, popularly speaking, to be in restraint 
of trade, for the effect of it is undoubtedly to cramp the con- 
tractor in the execution of his contract, and to interfere 
with the profit which he may hope to derive from it. 
And it must not be forgotten that the condition must tend to 
prevent any workman from offering his services to the sub- 
contractor at wages lower than the local standard. It may be 
further contended that it does not clearly appear that the agree- 
ment in restraint of trade is for the protection of the lawful 
interests of the corporation. But whatever may be thought of 
the policy of such restrictions by those learned in political 
economy, we can find no authority to show that an agreement 
like that entered into by the contractor—founded, as it is, upon 
a valuable consideration—is prohibited by the common law. 
In the well-known case of Mitchel v. Reynolds (1 P. Wms. 181) 
Parker, C.J., in discussing voluntary restraints of trade, says 
that it is no reason against them that they are contrary to the 
liberty of the subject, for a man may by his own consent fora 
valuable consideration part with his liberty, as in the case of a 
covenant not to erect a mill upon his own lands. And having 
regard to the increasing reluctance of our judges to set aside 
agreements because they are, in their opinion, opposed to public 
policy, we can give little encouragement to a contractor who 
wishes to dispute the legality of a contract fixing the rate of 
wages to be paid by him under sub-contracts. 


The Public Trustee Bill. 


THE oBsEcTions to the appointment of a public trustee as the 
administrator of private trusts were well stated in the papers read 
at the Leeds meeting by Mr. Fuitacar, of Bolton, and Mr. 
James W. Rziv, of London. Mr. Furtacar emphasized the 
advantages which flow from the appointment of private trustees. 
A trusteeship, he observes, implies a confidence by the testator 
or settlor that he has friends who, from feelings of friendship or 
regard, are willing to undertake certain trouble and responsibility 
without any special fee or reward, and it would be an injury to 
the community to take away the opportunities for help and 
sympathy and unselfishness which private trusteeships afford. 
Possibly this may be characterized as a too sentimental 
way of stating the matter. Life will still offer 

ities for unselfishness even when officialism has done 
its worst, and all our concerns are regulated by Government 
departments. But the solid fact remains that private trusts 
are not the proper ground for the interference of public officials. 
Both Mr. Furracax and Mr. Rew refer to the Judicial Trustees 
Act, 1896, as giving all the legislative assistance which is 
required, and it is not to be forgotten that the Act was the 
outcome of a report by a Select Committee. Mr. Rem states 
the present position of the movement for a public trustees yery 








pointedly when he says that the Bills which have been introduced 
in Parliament with this object, since the Judicial Trustees Act was 
passed, have been brought in by a singie member of the Select 
Committee of 1895 who presumably did not consider that sufficient 
attention was given to his views by the report of that committee. 
Under the Act of 1896 a paid trustee can be appointed, and the 
beneficiaries have the advantages of supervision by the court and 
of absolute security for the trust funds. But, as Mr. Rep 
points out, he is not an official personage. ‘‘ He is nominated by 
the beneficiaries, and such nomination is confirmed by the court. 
In this way the people who are most concerned get the man 
that they prefer to act in the administration of the trust for 
them, and the supervising by the court (through the accountant 
of the court) gives the protection requisite.” This system avoids 
the establishment of a public trustee, and in the place of an 
official department the work is divided between as many different 
judicial trustees as are required. 


Custody of Trust Funds. 


In THE event of Parliament consenting to the establishment of 
a public trustee, the possible consequences of his office being a 
failure have to be faced. After setting up offices throughout the 
kingdom and appointing a numerous staff of skilled men, the 
pecuniary situation will become difficult. Mr. Rzrm points out 
that one of three things must happen: either the offices will have 
to be abolished and the salaried officials compensated; or the 
Treasury will have to go on year after year facing a loss—in 
other words, the general taxpayer will be mulcted ; or the system 
will have to be made compulsory to bring work and the conse- 
quent fees into the Public Trustee Department. The Bill of last 
session, as originally introduced, foresaw this and provided for the 
establishment of a public trustee as an experiment only. But 
this qualification was struck out in committee, and, but for the 
opposition successfully made to the Bill at the last moment, we 
should now—unless, indeed, the House of Lords had interfered— 
have had the obnoxious department permanently established. 
Mr. Rem suggests that, having regard to the manner in which 
Parliament exercises its functions, it is quite possible that a 
Public Trustee Bill may yet be slipped through, but we doubt 
whether there will again be the apathy in the earlier stages 
which was displayed last session. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Futiacar’s paper, Mr. Mrpptzron made a bold 
protest against a Public Trustee Bill in any shape or form, but, 
while his view deserves sympathy, we imagine that the matter 
has gone too far for this uncompromising attitude. If a public 
trustee is wanted as a custodian for trust funds, to this extent 
the office might be admitted. Mr. Fortacar, in his paper, 
doubted whether a public trustee, even as a mere custodian of 
property, was really required, and his doubt is, we expect, 
shared by a good many. But the only solid ground upon which 
the movement for a public trustee rests is the occasional in- 
security of trust funds, and by increasing the facilities for safety 
any legitimate demand for state intervention can be satisfied. 
But that is as far as concession can go, and this view. was 
prominently urged by Mr. Barxer in his presidential address. 
Administration of the trust must remain in the hands of the 
trustees who have been appointed by the testator or settlor. 
Government officials cannot discharge the difficult and delicate 


duties of trustees. 


Solicitors’ Accounts. 

Tue RxE-1nTRODUCTION of book-keeping as one of the subjects 
at the Law Society’s examinations is responsible, to some extent 
at least, for the revival at the Leeds meeting of the vexed ques- 
tion of separate accounts. Mr. Wiit1am Goppen, in his paper 
on ‘Clients’ Moneys,” repeats the view which he strongly 
advocated at the Weymouth meeting in 1900, that separate 
accounts for the solicitor’s own moneys and for clients’ moneys 
are essential for the satisfactory conduct of business. ‘ The 
plan,” he said at Weymouth, ‘has been in operation in many 
and in large and leading businesses for many years, and the 
solicitors who use it say that the comfort and assurance it gives 
cannot be exaggerated”; and he now puts the matter 
more concretely by quoting the observation of a friend, 
the head of a London firm of solicitors of very old 
standing and the highest repute, that he had for thirty years kept 
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all clients’ moneys to a separate banking account, and that he 
could not have slept easy a single night if he had not done so. 
The great argument in favour of the system of separate accounts 
is that it automatically, and with mathematical certainty, 
distinguishes between the solicitor’s and the clients’ moneys, 
and makes it impossible for the solicitor to draw upon the latter 
without having the fact brought to his notice. Mr. Barker 
took the same side in the remarks on solicitors’ accounts in his 
presidential address, when he urged the importance of trans- 
ferring to separate accounts all principal moneys held for 
clients which could not be either applied for the specific 
urpose—as an investment on mortgage—for which they were 
Sapastted, or paid over to the clients. On the other hand, the 
same object can, it is argued, be adequately attained by the 
roper keeping of the solicitor’s own books, and Mr. J. W. 
beso in his paper on ‘Solicitors and Accounts” altogether 
denies that a solicitor can “ drift into making use of a client’s 
money,” or that there can be such a thing as “ inadvertent 
misappropriation.” ‘‘ Before a solicitor,” he says, ‘‘ draws any 
money from his business account it is his duty to satisfy himself 
that he is drawing on his own money and on money of his own 
not required for carrying on his business; and if accounts are 
regularly and properly kept this is a matter upon which he can 
have no difficulty.” Certainly this is so, but the proposition 
rests upon the hypothesis that the accounts are proper! 

kept, and it also overlooks the fact that it is a muc 

stronger thing to draw for the solicitor’s own purposes 
a cheque on the separate account for clients’ moneys 
than to draw upon the general account, even though the effect 
may be the same. And while under proper management the 
single banking account system is perfectly safe for clients, yet 
some concession will probably have to be made to public opinion, 
and the general adoption of the separate account system will give 
the public a guarantee which is otherwise lacking. The books 
may be properly kept under the single account system, and the 
solicitor’s drawings may be, and usually are, perfectly proper; 
but if a rule of the profession insists on separate accounts, the 
chance of misappropriation will be minimized. 


A Point of Registration Law. 


Ar the Revision Courts, lately being held all over the country, 

a question of much interest to Nonconformist ministers has been 
raised in several cases. As is well known, a person cannot in 
general get on to the register of voters as the inhabitant occu- 
pier of a dwelling-house unless he has occupied that house for a 
complete twelve months up to the 15th of July previous. Succes- 
sive occupation of different houses withimthe same constituency 
has the same effect as the occupation of one house. But a change 
during the twelve months from one constituency to another dis- 
franchises. There is, however, an exception to this in the case of 
& person who acquires his occupation within the qualifying 
period “by descent, succession, marriage, marriage settlement, 
devise, or promotion to any benefice or a church, or by promo- 
tion to any office.”” Now in the Wesleyan Church it appears to 
be the custom for ministers to be frequently moved from church 
to church, and it seems to be a rule that no minister shall con- 
tinue for more than three years to be the minister of any 
particular church. The time of the year in which these changes 
are made is usually September; and it will at once be 
seen that if a minister is moved every third year into a 
fresh constituency, he can only get on the register once 
in three years, unless he is saved by the fact that he 
occupies his manse by reason of “promotion to any office.” 
Whether he does occupy by promotion to an office is the question 
which has been put to many revising barristers and answered in 
different ways. The High Court has never yet had the 
ay of dealing with the question in a oe way, 
ough in Williams v. Blakeley (88 L. T. 532) it was decided 
that the court could not assume that the appointment of a 
rson as a Wesleyan minister was “promotion to an office.” 
ow, “office” clearly must mean something less wide than 
“* post,” or “situation,” or “ appointment.” It probably means 
some position to which duties are attached by law and not merely 
by contract. Hence, the appointment of a person as minister of 
& chapel cannot of itself be said to be a promotion to an office, 


Wesleyan ministers, but it may be taken that in most of them- 
the church and manse are vested in trustees, in trust, as to the 
manse, to allow the person appointed minister by the conference 
to live therein. The church is usually registered as a place for 
the solemnization of marriages; and when this is so, the 
minister, as an incident of his appointment, becomes an 
“authorized person” within the meaning of the Marriage Act, 
1898, with the power of solemnizing marriages without the 
presence of a registrar. As such person, certain duties are 
thrown upon him by the Act, and ye of such duties makes 
him liable to heavy penalties, If, therefore, by virtue of his 
appointment as minister of the church, he has a right under the 
trust to the occupation of the manse, and also, by virtue of such 
appointment, he becomes an authorized person under the Act 
mentioned, it is submitted that he occupies the qualifying 
premises (that is, the manse) by P ec wr to an office. The 
Act constitutes him an officer for the performance of important 
duties; those duties are an incident of his appointment as 
minister, and therefore he holds an ‘‘office.” The question 
is, however, by no means free from doubt, and it is to be hoped 
that it may soon be brought before the High Court in a sha 

which will enable a guiding decision to be given. It is certainly 
a great hardship that a body of educated and estimable men 
should be practically barred from exercising the franchise, as 
Wesleyan ministers are under the prevailing view of the law. 


The Cost of Sea Defences. 

Mucu star has been recently excited in Suffolk and other 
counties of England by the steady progress of the sea in wearing 
away large portions of the cliffs and other exposed tracts of the 
sea-coast. The nature of the defences rendered necessary by 
these encroachments has been discussed, and having regard to 
the heavy expenses which will be incurred by the proprietors of the 
land immediately affected by these encroachments if the burden 
of providing these defences is laid upon them, it has been suggested 
that the amount required shall be raised by imperial taxation 
instead of a local rate. It is certainly remarkable that in the 
United Kingdom—a territory peculiarly liable to the encroach- 
ments of the sea—no law has ever been contemplated like that 
in force in Holland, under which the state makes itself respon- 
sible for the measures required for pushing back the sea. In 
Holland this important task iscommitted to a public department 
carried on under an independent Minister of the Crown, 
and their success in repelling the ocean has been such 
that the land reclaimed by them has been sold to the 
agricultural classes at a price bearing a large proportion to the 
expense incurred in reclaiming it. It may be said that there is 
little ground for anticipating any such result in England, owing 
to the serious decline in the profits of agriculture and the lack of 
enterprize in most of our rural districts. But we believe that the 
pastoral lands of England still maintain their value, and in any 
case the labour of fortifying our coasts against this insidious 
enemy seems as much the province of our government as the 
construction of harbours and fortifications for the purpose of 
resisting the attacks of a foreign power. 


The Right to Reject Goods not in Conformity 
with Contract. 


Tue Sale of Goods Act, 1893, in providing that where goods 
are not in conformity with the contract the buyer must exercise 
the right of rejecting them within a reasonable time, cannot be 
considered to have introduced a new rule of law, for this doctrine 
is to be found in decisions more than a century old. It seems 
strange, therefore, when the principles of the law of the contract 
of sale are well settled, that we should find a case in the recent 
reports in which an attempt was made to escape from the opera- 
tion of the rule. In Hyslop v. Shirland, decided by the Second 
Division of the Court of Session on the 29th of June, the plain- 
tiff had purchased from the defendant two pictures, one of which 
was asserted to be by Joun Purr and the other by GarysBorover. 
There was contradictory evidence as to the existence of any 
warranty, but there could be no doubt of the facts, first, that 
the pictures had not been painted by the eminent artists above 
mentioned, and, secondly, that the plaintiff, who sought to 
recover back the price which he had paid for the pictures, brought 





Of course the facts may not be the same in all these cases of 





his action eighteen months after he had purchased them. No 
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new facts had come to his knowledge between the date of the 
purchase and the bringing of the action; we can only suppose 
that it took him eighteen months to fully consider the nature of 
that which he had already purchased. In these circumstances 
we cannot be surprised that the Scottish court came to the con- 
clusion that, whether the warranty did or did not exist, the 
rejection of the pictures was not made within a reasonable time, 
and we have little doubt that the decision will be approved by 
the English courts. 


The Uncertainty ofthe Law. 

WE wap recently the opportunity of conversing with a 
well-known member of the medical profession who had fre- 
quently been called to give scientific evidence in actions on 
policies of life insurance and for compensation for injuries from 
negligence. While speaking with the utmost respect of the law 

those concerned in its administration, he gave it as his 
deliberate opinion that it had seldom or never happened in any 
case decided in open court with which he had been familiar that 
the decision was according to justice, or in other words according 
to the real truth of the matter in debate. He believed, on the 
other hand, that in the large majority of cases referred to 
arbitration, and more especially when the arbitrator was an 
experienced member of the legal profession, the decision was 
right. In answer to the observation that this result could 
only be obtained by a long and expensive inquiry which 
could not easily be carried out in a court of 
justice, he replied that in some of the longest trials 
before judge and jury within his recollection the jury were 
either unable to agree upon a verdict or gave'one contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. Of the trial of cases by a judge with- 
out a jury he had little or no experience, but while of opinion 
that a jury wasa wholly unsatisfactory tribunal to deal with 
difficult and intricate questions of fact, he was also disposed to 
think that the judge himself was prejudicially affected by their 

mce and by arguments adapted to their sympathies and 
intelligence, which, of course, would not have been addressed 
to him if he had been sitting alone. 


The Attack on Mr. Joseph Addison. 


Mrz. Joszrn Appison’s many friends will rejoice to hear that 
he has practically recovered from the ferocious assault of the 
Swiss bandit chronicled elsewhere, and was expected to return 
to London on Friday (yesterday). The occurrence will not 
conduce to the popularity of Switzerland as a health resort; 
and we hope that the bandit, who, we are glad to learn, has 
been arrested, will receive exemplary punishment. 








The President’s Address. 


Tue address delivered by Mr. Cuartes Mytnz Barker at the 
Leeds meeting was concerned mainly with the two important 
topics of compulsory registration of title and the institution of a 
public trustee. Legal education, which has figured largely in 
recent presidential addresses, has for the moment lost its special 
interest by the collapse of the movement for the establishment of a 
school of law. A year ago the prospect looked so bright—such 
progress had been made with the scheme and difficulties had so 
far been overcome—that the late president was tempted into 
speaking of it as almost an accomplished fact. But he relied too 
much upon the enlightenment and sympathy of the Inns of Court, 
and when it was found at length that these were not unanimous in 
supporting the scheme, it had to be abandoned. No project of 
this important character, says Mr. Banrxer, will ever be 
successfully launched unless all concerned mutually concede and 
unitedly “put their shoulders to the wheel.” At the same 
time he sees an advantage in the temporary withdrawal of the 
scheme. It will be remembered that, in order to smooth over 
difficulties, the Council of the Law Society had been content to 

to the society having upon the governing body of the 
School of Law only one-half of the representation of the bar. 
But now that the object of this concession has failed, Mr. 
Banker is of opinion that, on any revival of the scheme the 
tlaim for equal representation should be pressed. He doubts 
the success of any project under which the Law Society 








should be content to take a ‘‘back seat’’ and see the bar 
in a paramount position. ‘To do this,” he says, ‘would 
inevitably be to leave an open door for dissension and 
trouble,” and he adds: ‘‘ We are as much interested in the 
great work as the Inns of Court can be, and if the matter is 
properly handled we shall bring in a great body of students and 
a considerable revenue too.” However, all this stands over for 
the present. Meanwhile the society have to carry on the work 
of educating their own students, and it is satisfactory to find 
Mr. Barker raising a protest against the modern craze for 
teaching by correspondence, ‘If real good,” he says, “is to 
result, the teacher must be in touch with the student—the 
personal influence of the teacher is everything. The teaching 
of law by means of correspondence, though I am told it is better 
than no teaching at all, can tend to no real advantage, and I 
personally should wish to see it entirely discarded.” 

But if legal education is not for the moment to the front, this 
cannot be said of compulsory registration. This, as Mr. Barker 
observes, is a burning question, and he does not hesitate to speak 
upon it with commendable plainness and directness. The first 
point he makes is that there was, and is, absolutely no public 
demand for the system. None of the classes who are interested 
in land—landowners, house property owners, builders, building 
societies—gave any indication that the system was desired, The 
great real property lawyers of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century saw that the true path of reform lay in simplifying the 
existing system of conveyancing, and this was done with 
wonderful success in the Conveyancing Acts and the Settled 
Land Acts. These, observes Mr. Barker, were well-con- 
sidered measures proceeding upon statesmanlike lines, con- 
ceived in no spirit of hostility to solicitors. And it was 
not that compulsory registration of title had not been thoroughly 
considered. Lord Szrsorne and Lord Carrns turned away from 
compulsion because the system in its voluntary form had been 
a failure, and they realized that it would be a monstrous injus- 
tice to use compulsion in such a matter where the system did not 
win approval on its merits. The reversal of this policy under 
the guidance of the Lord Chancellor, who, notwithstanding his 
eminence as a lawyer, cannot claim conversance, like his prede- 
cessors, with conveyancing, led to the Land Transfer Act of 
1897, which Mr, Barker describes as a leap in the dark, and its 
result as disaster. What ought now to be done is not hard to 
say, but it will be a different matter to secure that it 
shall be done. “I think there can be no doubt,” says 
Mr. Barker, “but that the compulsory clauses of the 
Act should be forthwith repealed—compulsion has been tried 
and has effected no good or useful purpose; and I venture 
to say that the only right course to pursue is that the authorities 
retrace their steps, bring about the repeal of the compulsory 
clauses of the Acts, and endeavour to make a voluntary system 
of registration acceptable.” 

As we have observed, it is easier to point out what ought 
to be done than to secure that it shall be done, but Mr. 
Barker presses home the point, which must never be 
forgotten, that the Act of 1897 was passed as a tentative 
measure only, and that the active opposition of the Law 
Society and of the Associated Provincial Law Societies was 
withdrawn on this understanding. “If,” said the Times ina 
leading article of the 5th of June, 1897, to which Mr. Barker 
refers, “‘the Government measure passes we shall watch an interest- 
ing experiment. Ifthe experiment fails, few are so enamoured of 
the principle of registration of title as to refuse to retrace their 
steps.” Unfortunately this does not represent the present attitude 
of those in authority. The tentative nature of the system has 
been quite lost sight of, and, unless the utmost vigilance is 
maintained, its failure in practice will be no bar to its continu- 
ance in the present compulsory area and toits speedy extension 
to the country generally. Mr. Barxer is perhaps too optimistic 
in this respect. Although he describes the situation as one of 
‘considerable gravity,” he refuses to believe “‘ that it can ever 
be seriously intended to force compulsory registration upon the 
whole country without the fullest and fairest investigation.” 
But it is just such an investigation which has been hitherto 
refused, although considerations of practical convenience, and, we 
are justified in adding, of good faith, loudly call for it; and we 
are afraid it will not A granted unless the classes interested let 
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it be distinctly understood that to any extension of compulsory 
registration without inquiry there will be the most resolute 
opposition. 

The observations of Mr. Barker on the Public Trustee Bill of 
last session were largely concerned with the extraordinary attack 
made by the Solicitor-General on the profession, and he had no 
difficulty in shewing that that attack was entirely unjustified. 
Sir Epwarp Carson must, as the President said, have been 
either terribly misled or must have spoken without sufficient 
consideration. It is needless to revive here the details of the 
matter, and with the treatment at the Leeds meeting of the 
question of the establishment of a public trustee we deal else- 
where. But it is an instance of the hostility to which solicitors 
are liable to be exposed in their stand against the spread of 
officialism. The intrusion of the system into private trusts is 
perhaps its most objectionable development. In land transfer 
it is a source of expense and of business inconvenience, but in 
trusts it is more, and, if admitted, it will cause endless trouble 
and annoyance in the conduct of private affairs. 

The President concluded his well-timed address with a 
reference to the inferior position occupied by solicitors in regard 
to the honours which the law has to bestow. He observes that 
it would in the public interest be well if there were a readier 
and more frequent recognition by the state “‘of the valuable— 
nay, of the inestimable services rendered to the community by 
solicitors.” He objects that the judicial bench of the Hig 
Court and county courts, the Colonial magistrates and stipendiary 
magistrates are recruited from one Leieee of the profession and 
not from amongst the whole body of practising lawyers; and he 
pa gs the opinion that the best men should be appointed to 
judicial office irrespective of politics and irrespective of whether 
they are barristers or solicitors. But it may be suggested that 
the restriction of such offices to the bar—at any rate in the case 
of judges of the High Court—is a consequence of the position 
of the bar in regard to advocacy, and, speaking practically, we 
are not likely to see achange. The question of the appointment 
of solicitors to Government departments is a different matter, 
and, in insisting that solicitors only should be eligible, Mr. 
BaRKER expresses an opinion which is strongly held by the 
branch of the profession to whom, by the nature of the work, such 
offices should fall. 








Estates pur autre vie. 


In Re Ashforth (53 W. R. 328; 1905, 1 Ch. 535) a testatrix 
devised her real estate to trustees and their heirs upon trust 
to receive the rents and profits, and after paying the expenses 
of management and other outgoings, upon trust to divide the 
net rents and profits among A., B., and O. and the survivors of 
them in certain proportions, and after the death of the longest 
liver upon trust, to pay and divide the net rents and profits as 
soon as conveniently could be after Lady Day and Michaelmas 
a in each year unto and equally amongst all such of the 
children, born in the testatrix’s lifetime or within twenty-one 
years after her death, of A., B., and C. as should be living on 
the Lady Day or Michaelmas Day preceding such payment and 
division; and after the death of all such children, except one, 
the testatrix devised her said real estate to such surviving child 
and the heirs of his or her body in tail, with remainder 
over. ©. survived A. and B., and died leaving no 
issue. B. also left no issue, but A. left children, who were 
born within due limits and survived ©. Farweut, J., held 
that the limitation to the survivor of the children of A. was void 
for remoteness. If the limitation in question was equitable, it 
was clearly bad under the rule against a and in the 
first part of his judgment this seems to have been the view 
taken by the learned judge, for he says: ‘‘ The case before me is 
really indistinguishable from Garland v. Brown” (10 L. T. 292). 
In Garland v. Brown all the limitations were clearly equitable. 
In a later part of his judgment, however, the learned judge 
discusses the rules governing the creation of legal contingent 
remainders, and says: ‘“‘The present attempt |to protect 
contingent remainders from destruction] is na by vesting a 


legal estate pur autre vie in trustees and limiting the con- 
tingent remainders as a legal use,” and if this was the effect 
of the limitations, there arose the question whether the limit- 


ation to the. last surviving child, being a contingent remainder, . 
was void for remoteness under the rule against perpetuities. 
This question has already been discussed in the Soxicrrors’ 
JouRNAL (vol. 49, p. 414). But did the devise to the trustees 
in Re Ashforth give them an estate pur autre vie ? 

So far as the writer can find, there is no conclusive authority 
on the point. Lirrieron says (s. 56): ‘Tenant for term of 
life is where a man letteth lands or tenements to another for 
terme of the life of the lessee, or for terme of the life of another 
man,” which seems to imply that cestui que vie must be a person 
living at the time of the grant. So Burton says (Comp., s. 724) 
that an estate may be given “to A. for the life of B., or for 
the lives of B. and C., or for any number of lives mentioned in 
the grant.” 

The only express reference to the point in the old text-books 
which the writer has been able to discover is in the first edition 
of Preston’s Essay on Estates, in which the author remarks 
(p. 408) :— 

. “Tt has been said that the m for whose life, or the 
persons for whose several lives, the estate is to have 
continuance, must be in existence at the time when the 
limitation is made, but on this point there is room for 
question. There does not ap to be any well-founded 
reason against a limitation which extends the estate to have 
continuance during the lives of persons unborn, if there are 
apt words to mark that period as the time of continuance. 

“Tt is not unlikely but the notion that an estate for 
life must be bounded in its continuance by the death of 
persons who are in being at the time when the estate is 
limited, took its rise from the case which states it to be law 
that a limitation to a man and his Aeir in the singular 
number, without the limitation of any time, is void, as to 
the heir to intitle him; and as to the grantee to give 
him any interest beyond his own life: but a limitation of this 
sort is not, therefore, void because the time of continuance 
may not be marked by the life of a person unborn, but 
because the heir is named to mark the continuance of the 
estate as an estate in fee, and the law will not countenance 
any estate of this sort, unless it is an intail. It does not 
follow, then, upon the authority of this case, that an estate for 
the life of a man and the life of his first-born child when he 
shall have one, will be void as to the life-time of that child.” 

The Essay on Estates was published in 1791, at which time 
Mr. Preston was only twenty-three years old, and although it 
was the starting-point of his success, it is not generally treated 
as a work of great authority. The explanation suggested in 
the p above quoted certainly seems more ingenious than 
sound. It is far more probable that the true explanation of the 
doctrine which Mr. Preston criticizes is to be found in the sim- 
plicity of the ancient common law, which admitted only a limited 
number of estates in land. Mr. Cuanuis puts the matter thus 
(Real P., p. 49): ate 

«om the common law spring two primitive estates of 
freehold—(1) a fee ssmple, which is of inheritance, and the 
estate known to the law; and (2) an estate for life, 
that is, for the life of the tenant —. — = a 
simple, by its suffering certain modifications whic e law 
seontin to be imposed upon it, are derived determinable 
Jess, conditional fees, and a peculiar kind of fee which may 
conveniently be styled a qualified fee or qualified fee simple. 
The nature of these modifications, and of the estates to 
which they give rise, will hereafter be explained. From 
the estate for life is derived, by its being ed over to 
another person, the estate pur autre vie. But this last- 
peer ll estate, though it probably arose from, or was 
suggested by, the assignment of an estate for life, does not 
necessarily arise by assignment, but admits of being created 
de novo by express limitation. The above-mentioned estates 
are the only estates known to the common law, and are 
therefore the only estates held by common law tenure, and 
the only estates of freehold.” ; 

Mr. Josnva Wiiuiams also seems to consider that estates pur 
autre vie arose in the first instance from the assignment of 
ordinary estates for life. And Mr, Preston himself appears 
subsequently to have altered the = by him in 





the passage above quoted from the on Estates, for in his 
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work on Abstracts (1818) he remarks (vol. ii., p. 148, the italics 
are mine): 
“‘The common law does not seem to have adopted any 
other rules against remainders than that as tending to a 
perpetuity, (first) all estates for life should be measured by 
the lives of persons in esse; and (secondly) that every 
remainder should come ‘tn esse as a vested estate, during the 
particular estate, or ¢o instante in which the particular 
estate should determine.” 

A point very similar to the point under discussion was raised 
in Doe v. Edwards (1 M. & W. 553). There an owner in fee 
simple demised land to Mary Epwarps to hold to her and her 
heirs ‘‘for and during the natural lives of the said Mary 
Epwarbs’ son Joun Epwarps, her daughter Marrua Epwarps, 
and ALEXANDER Epwakrps’ granddaughter, and the life of the 
survivor of them.’”’ ALEXANDER Epwarps was a son of Mary 
Epwarps; at the time the lease was granted he had not, and 
never had had, a granddaughter, but at the death of Joun, who 
survived Marrna, several granddaughters of ALEXANDER were 
living. It was held that the lease came to an end at the death 
of Joun. Lord Anrcer said: “The only doubt is whether any 
estate passed at all. The court are bound to construe the lease 
most strongly against the grantor, and therefore we ought to 
hold that it did pass some estate; but I do not think that we 
can engraft upon the words of the limitation the name of a 

rson not then in existence. If any case had been cited to 

ind us to do so, it might have been otherwise. It appears to 
me that the estate was good for the two lives, but not for that 
not in existence at the time the lease was granted.” 

It may be said that the case turned to some extent on the 
uncertainty of the person meant by “ ALExanpER Epwarps’ 
granddaughter,” and that the decision might have been 
different if the term had been limited during the lives of Joun 
and Marra and the eldest granddaughter of ALEXANDER. 
But the judgment is expressed in sufficiently wide terms to in- 
clude this case also, for the difficulty felt by the court was that 
of adding to the limitation the name of a person not in existence 
when the lease was granted. Indeed, some text-books treat the 
case as having decided that very point: Fawcett’s Landlord and 
Tenant, 149 ; Foa’s Landlord and Tenant, 101. At all events it 
is clear from Doe v. Edwards that the attempt to grant a lease 
during the life of an unborn person was considered an innova- 
tion, and that no lease of that nature had up to that time been 
upheld by the courts. 

It is therefore submitted that in Re Ashforth the trustees took 
the fee simple, and that the ultimate limitation to the surviving 
child of A. was an executory devise. If this is so, it follows 
that the question whether a contingent remainder is subject to 
the modern rule against perpetuities did not arise. 

Cartes Sweet. 








Reviews. 


Prize Cases. 


REPORTS OF Prize Cases DETERMINED BY THE HicH CovurRT oF 
ADMIRALTY, BEFORE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF APPEALS IN 
PRIzE CAUSES, AND BEFORE THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
Privy Council, From 1745 To 1859. Edited by E. 8, Roscog, 
Barrister-at-Law, Admiralty Registrar of the Supreme Court. 
Vor. L Stevens & Sons (Limited). 


In our notice last week of Vol. II. of this series of Prize Cases we, 
by an oversight, omitted to refer to the trst volume. From the 
preface to that volume it appears that the desirability of a single 
edition of the prize cases which are contained in the various 
Admiralty Reports was pointed out in the Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee of 1902 on Prize Law. In consequence 
an arrangement was made between the Government and Messrs. 
Stevens & Sons (Limited) for the publication of a uniform series of 
the cases, and the learned registrar of the Admiralty Division was 
entrusted with the preparation of it. In this he has had the advantage 
of the advice of the Earl of Desart, Solicitor to the Treasury, and of 
Mr. W. E. Davidson, K.C., of the Foreign Office. The preface also 
points out how, by rejecting matter which is not of importance for 
the evolution oe law, it has been possible to reduce very con- 
siderably the of the original reports. The preface concludes with 
an appreciation of the influence which Lord Stowell had upon the 
development of English prize law. His appointment in 1798 as 


judge of the Admiralty Court was coincident with an extraordinary 
influx of prize business. With few precedents or established 

rinciples to guide him, he gave a series of decisions which form the 
Baste of our existing law on this subject. The present volume 
opens with a chronological table of events from 1756 to 1898 which 
facilitates the studying of the course of decision, and amongst the cases 
are The Jonge Margaretha (1 C. Rob. 189) and The Neptunus (No. 3) 
(3 C. Rob. 108) on articles ancipitis usus as the subject of con- 
traband ; and The Maria (No.1) (1 C. Rob. 340), on the right of a 
belligerent to search a neutral ship, even if convoyed by a neutral 
ship of war. The collection of prize cases in this form will prove of great 
convenience in studying questions on the subject, and, as we said in 
—— the companion volume, the arrangement and printing are 
excellent. 





Books of the Week. 


An Encyclopedia of Forms and Precedents other than Court Forms. 
By Eminent Conveyancing and Commercial Counsel, under the 
General Editorship of ARTHUR UNDERHILL, M.A., LL.D., one of the 
Conveyancing Counsel of the High Court, assisted by Haroip B. 
Bompas, CHARLES OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A., Witt1Am E. C. BAYNEs, 
M.A., LL M., Horace Freeman, M.A., and Humpurey H. Kine, 
B.A4., LU.B., Barristers-at-Law. Vol. IX.: Name, Change of, to 
Partnership. Butterworth & Co. 

Workmen’s Compensation Cases: being Reports of Cases Decided 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Vol. VII. Edited by 
R. M. Minron-SENHOUSE, Barrister-at-Law. William Clowes & 
Sons (Limited). 

The General Principles of the Law of Corporations: being the 
Yorke Prize Essay for the Year 1902. By C. T. Carr, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. Cambridge: At the University Press. 

American Law Review. July-August, 1905. Editor, LEonarpD A, 
JoneEs, Boston. Reeves & Turner. 

The Commonwealth Law Review. Consulting Editor, Pitt 
CosBETT, Esq., Sydney University ; Editor, Everarp Dicsy, Esq., 
Solicitor. Vol. II., Parts 5 and 6. Sydney: The Law Book Society 
of Australasia (Limited), 








Cases of the Week. 


Before the Vacation Judge. 


BARFF AND OTHERS v. MANN, CROSSMAN, & PAULIN (LIM.). 
llth Oct. 


EaseMent—Licut — “‘ Burtpinc’’ — Acquisition or Ricar— LENGTH OF 
EnsoyMent—Prescription Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Wut. 4, c. 71), 8. 3. 


Motion on behalf of the plaintiffs that the defendants, their servants, 
agents, and workmen, might be restrained until the trial of the action or 
further order from erecting any buildings or their premises known as the 
Victory beerhouse, Provost-street, Hoxton, in the county of London, so as 
to darken, obstruct, or injure any of the ancient lights or windows of the 
plaintiffs’ messuage known as Nos. 145 to 160, Bleytons-buildings, situate 
in Chatham-avenue, Nile-street, Hoxton, aforesaid, in such a manner as 
to cause a nuisance or illegal obstruction to any of the said ancient lights 
at the back thereof, as the same ancient lights were enjoyed previously to 
the demolition of the defendants’ buildings which formerly stood thereon, 
or that further or other order might be made as to the court might seem fit. 
It appeared from the affidavits in support of the plaintiffs’ case that the 
walls of the ground floor containing the windows of No. 146 were com- 
pleted and first-floor joists fixed by the 11th of July, 1885, and the walls 
of the first floor containing the windows of No. 150 were completed and 
the second-floor joists fixed by about the end of July, 1885, and the walls 
of the second floor containing the windows of No. 154 were completed and 
the third-floor joists fixed before the end of August, 1885, and the third- 
floor walls containmg the windows of No. 158 were completed and the 
ceiling joists fixed by the 19th of September, 1885. Block Nos. 
145 to 160 was partly erected on the 1st of July, 1885; and by the 
end of that month, and certainly on the 1st of August, 1885, the 
block was so far completed that the windows on the first floor 
back of the same intended to afford light and air to the lettings shewn 
as No. 150 were fully formed. The windows of the second floor 
back of the same block intended to afford light and air to the 
lettings shewn as No. 154 were fully formed on or befwre the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1885, and the whole carcase of the building was roofed in and 
boarded on before the 21st of September, 1885. The writ in the present 
action was issued on the 8th of September, 1905. By section 3 of the 
Prescription Act, 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 71), it is enacted: ‘* That when 
the access and use of light to and for avy dwelling-house, workshop, or 
other buildings shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for the full 
period of twenty years without interruption, the right thereto shall be 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local usage or custom to the contrary 
notwithstanding, unless it shall appear that the same was enjoyed by some 
consent or agreement expressly made or given for that purpose by de 
or writing.’ Upon behalf of the defendants, the preliminary objection 
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was taken that the action was | spr brought. Under the 
Prescription Act, 1832, although the time was absolute in favour 
of light after nineteen 
until the whole twenty years had run out: Flight v. Thomas (8 Cl 


2ist of September, 1885, and the writ was issued on the 8th of September, 
1905, thirteen days before the twenty years had run. The building could 


not commence to acquire the right of light till it was properly roofed in : I 


Collis v. Laugher (1894, 3 Ch. 659), Cortauld v. Legh (L. R. 4 Ex. 126). 
For the plaintiffs it was submitted that the words “ other building ’’ in 


ScHEpee. 


In all cases where the Fees to be taken are not by some Act of * 


specified 
years and one day, no action would lie | parliament the following fees a be taken in the Office of Land Revenue 
° Inrolments, such being means of sta 
3-401), dont Buttows v. Omnlainie of Gaue Gh, $ Gh. WE.) ee aa published in the ype diy Ra cape be 
According to the plaintiffs’ own case, their building was not roofed in till | o¢ March, 1903, in pursuance of the Public 


in 
day 
Offices Fees Act, 1879. 
Stamps = 
be used. 
.—For the enrolment of a document by entry, five shillings, 
with a further charge of sixpence for each folio of 72 ) Adhesive. 
words beyond the tenth folio __... 


section 3 of the Act included an erection intended for a building but not 11, ~Jien- tien encineniedl ail ial ot al ‘od, = Ed abies 


completed. 


the Copyhold Act, 1894, five 


Bray, J., in giving judgment, said that the action was premature. It | 777 For a certified copy of any document ce of Gn exteact oy 


could not be brought until there had been twenty years’ access of light to 


the dwelling-house or building. The erection could not be a dwelling- | py For making and 


house or building until it was completed by being roofed in. The action 
would be dismissed with costs, without prejudice to the plaintiffs’ right to 
bring a fresh action.—CovunseL, R. J. Neville; Bramwell Davis, K.C., and 
Charles Church. Souicrrors, Baylis, Pearce, § Co. ; Crossman, Prichard, 
Crossman, & Block. 

[Reported by J. E. Atpous, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 


MILLER v.GRUENWALD. 11th Oct. 


CopyriGHTtT—ALLEGED JNFRINGEMENT—APPLICATION FOR INJUNCTION— 
*¢ Fasnion Parer ”’—Decree or Smimmariry—Form or Orper. 


This was a motion on behalf of the plaintiff for an injunction restraining 
the defendants, his servants, workmen, and agents, from issuing, publishing, 
selling, or exposing for sale any periodical with or under the name or style 
of Journal des Modes La Tailleuse, or with or under any name or style in 
which the words Journal des Modes are so used as to infringe the plaintiff's 
copyright in the title Le Journal des Modes, and from issuing the words or 
title Journal des Modes in such a manner as to be acolourable imitation of the 
plaintiff’s said title. For the defendant it was said that La Tailleuse did not 
bear any resemblance to the plaintiff’s paper beyond the fact that they are 
both monthly fashion papers. The most casual glance at the two papers 
shewed at once how totally dissimilar they were, and it would be 
absolutely impossible for one to be mistaken for the other. La 
Tailleuse was much larger than the plaintiff's paper. It was published 
in a different coloured cover. It was prominently stated on its 
cover that it was managed and edited in Paris, and that Finkelstein and 
Bruder were its editors and proprietors. It was not bound, and contained 
no advertisements. The plaintiff’s paper, on the other hand, was bound, 
and contained a number of advertisements. It was published in French 
and German. The plaintiff’s paper was published in English. It was 
got up in a totally different way, and it was quite impossible for the two 
papers to be confused or mistaken for each other. 

Bray, J., said that there would be no order on the motion. Costs to be 
costs in the action, unless the Judge at the trial otherwise ordered.— 
CounseL, Byrne; Pattisson. Soricirors, Goodale, Hobson, § MacMahon; 


Freer § Co. 
[Reported by J. E. A.povus, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 








New Orders, &c. 
The Public Offices Fees Act, 1879. 


Fees payable in the Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrolments. 


Whereas by Section 3 of the Public Offices Fees Act, 1879, it is provided 
that the Treasury may from time to time make, and, when made, revoke, 
alter, and add to, regulations for all or any of the following purposes 
respecting Fees in any Public Office, that is to say :— 

1, Regulating the manner in which the Fees taken in money are to be 
accounted for and paid over. 
2. Determining the issue of Impressed or Adhesive Stamps and the 
mode of cancellation of Adhesive Stamps. 
3. Regulating the use of stamps and prescribing the application 
thereof to documents from time to time in use and requiring docu- 
ments to be used for the purpose of such stamps. 

Now we, the undersigned, being two of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, do in pursuance of the provisions of the Public Offices 
Fees Act, 1879, section 3, hereby give notice, order and direct that stamps 
used for denoting Fees taken in the Land Revenue Record Office shall be of 
the character and be applied and otherwise dealt with in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Schedule hereto, all previous Orders on the subject being 
hereby cancelled. 

The Adhesive Stamps referred to in the Schedule hereto shall be over- 
printed with the words ‘‘ Public Records (L.R.R. & I.).’’ The stamps 
shall all be cancelled by a hand stamp containing the word ‘cancelled ”’ 
and the date or otherwise as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may 
trom time to time direct. 

And we do further direct that this Order shall be binding on all Officers 
and persons whom it may in any way affect. 

H. W. Forster, 


Bacarres, 
Two of the Lords of His Majesty’s 
Treas 


ury. 
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VI.—For the inspection of several documents belonging to 
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examining a copy of a plan or of an 
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Law Societies. 


The Law Society. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


The 31st annual provincial meeting of the Law Society was held d 

the week at Leeds, there being a very large at ce, nearly 
members visiting the town. The following members of the Council were 
also present: Mr. William Francis Fladgate (vice-president), Mr. Henry 
Attlee, Mr. Edmund Kell Blyth, Mr. John Wreford Budd, Mr. William 
Edward Gillett, Mr. William Howard Gray, Sir John Edward Gray Hill 
(Liverpool), Mr. Henry James Johnson, Mr. William George King, 
Mr. Henry Manisty, Mr. Thomas Marshall (Leeds), Sir Albert Kaye 
Rollit, B.A., LL.D , D.C.L., M.P., and Mr. Richard Stephens Taylor; and 
the following extraordinary members : Mr. Thomas Eggar (Brighton), Mr. 
Edward Henry Fraser (Nottingham), and Mr. Robert Pybus (Newcastle) ; 
also Mr. E. W. Williamson (secretary), Mr. S. P. Bucknill (assistant 
secretary), and Mr. H. F. Brown (deputy assistant secretary). 

This is the third occasion upon which the society has visited Leeds, the last 
being sixteen years ago. The first of the provincial meetings was held 
there in 1874. 

ConVERSAZIONE. 


The proceedings commenced with a conversazione at the University 
Buildings on Monday evening, when about 800 ladies and gentlemen were 
present as guests of the University of Leeds, the company including members 
and their wives and lady friends, as well as many representative citizans. 
They were received by the Pro-Chancellor (Mr. A. G. Lupton) and the Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. Bodington). The visitors ins) the various depart- 
ments of the University and witnessed experiments with the testing and 
other machines in the engineering laboratory. Music was also provided. 
During the interval the Pro-CHance.ior explained what had been done 
jf the Yorkshire College in establishing a of law with the assistance 
of the Board of Legal Studies and the Leeds Law Society. 


Tae Trarine or THe Soricrror. 


Dr. Brake Opcers, K.C., observed that most of the students were 
articled clerks—the future solicitors. Giving an amusing account of 
the way in which solicitors sometimes got their education in 
the old days, he urged that the proper course was that the 
youth should have explained to him the leading principles of 
the law that he was going to study. Here in the University 
of Leeds they had lectures which enabled a young man to begin 
at the beginning, before he was articled. A youth who had left school 
could come to the university for three and take his LL.B. degree, 
and he then need only be articled to a solicitor for three years. It meant 
that it was one year longer before he was admitted as a solicitor, but he 
would by that means have gained the degree of Bachelor of Laws, in addi- 
tion to having the standing of a solicitor. He knew there were many 
people who could not afford to keep their sons three years at college and 
then article them for another three years. Here there was an intermediate 
examination. A student who attended lectures at the university for one 
year could pass an examination in elementary law—an examination which 
was practically equivalent to the intermediate examination all 
solicitors had to pass, and he recommended parents who could not 
the time or the money necessary to enable their sons to get the full degree 
of LL.B. to come to the university and pass the intermediate examination 
for thatdegree. He would also suggest to the authorities of the University 
of Leeds that they should apply to the Master of the Rolls to certify—as 
he had power to do—that examination was one which, when the 
student had passed it, would enable the future solicitor to be called in four 
instead of five. He felt sure that if the matter were properly t 
ore the Master of the Rolls he would accede to the application. But 
this school should not confine itself to future practitioners. There was an 
opening in a great commercial city like this for teaching men who did not 
want to enter either branch of the profession—who wished to know law 
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for its own sake because it would help them in their business. He was glad 
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to find that the professor of law was delivering a course of lectures 
on commercial law, not to legal students, but to those interested in com- 
merce. In conclusion he urged the necessity of the future solicitor 
receiving a broad, scientific education. 


Tverspay’s PRoceEpincs. 


Tlie members were received on Tuesday morning in the Theatre of the 
Philosophical Hall, Park-row, by the Lory Mayor (Councillor Robert 
Armitage), who welcomed the society to Leeds. 5 ing on the desir- 
ability ot the solicitor receiving the best possible education, he observed 
that he himself had been trained as a barrister, not in order that he might 
peaction, but rather as a means of education for other work. He was sure 
there were a great many people in busiuess who would be very much better 
business men it they had had the advantage of a legal education. 

_ The Presrpenr, in returning thanks, said that the society was glad 
indeed to be in Leeds again. 


PrEsiDENT’s ADDRESS. 

The Presrpent delivered his opening address as follows : 

After an interval of ten years we again meet in the great city of 
Leeds, and are again indebted to our Yorkshire friends for the warmth 
and sincerity of their welcome. First, allow me publicly to acknow- 
ledge the zeal and indefatigable industry of my immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Thomas Rawle, who has filled the office of President during a 
somewhat trying and arduous year with conspicuous ability. Having 
thus paid my tribute to the living, my thoughts insensibly turn towards 
him who occupied this place ten years ago—Mr. Grinham Keen—whose 
memory is still held in affectionate regard by all who knew him. To 
his friends he was endeared by the gentleness of his disposition and 
the honesty of his nature. It might, indeed, be said of Grinham 
Keen that “‘the law of kindness was in his heart,’’ and it is a -great 
satisfaction to me to be enabled to pay this tribute of affectionate 
fespect to his memory. 


ScHoout or Law.—Leecat Epvcation. 


Last year we were told that the School of Law would very shortly 
be established. I myself scarcely took so hopeful a view of the position, 
and to-day I have to record that the scheme is in abeyance—if a worse 
thing has not befallen it. I still hope, however, that the scheme may 
be revived, and that a school to amply provide for the education 
of the students of our branch of the profession in common with those 
of the bar is yet to come. In such an event it must be a condition 
that the interests of our students should be carefully safeguarded. I 
regret to say, however, that there can be no doubt that some of 
those high in authority are opposed to any School of Law. In some 
quarters there was indeed an inclination to cast ridicule on the project, 
and I think this is much to be regretted. The present Attorney- 
General gave much time and attention to the matter, and more than 
once discussed with a committee of the Council various details in 
connection with the project. After much deliberation the important 
point as to our share of representation on the governing body of the 
school was amicably settled by your Council deciding to concede some- 


' “what of their strict rights rather than imperil the success of the scheme 


on its very inception by imsisting upon a representation equal to that 
of the Inns of Court, but all was in vain, the Inns of Court as a 
body did not come in—they displayed no enthusiasm about the matter, 
and where there was not open hostility there was lukewarmness. No 
project of this important character will ever be successfully launched 
unless all concerned mutually concede and unitedly put their ‘‘shoulders 
to the wheel.’’ The prospect of success is, I fear, less than it 
was. Our warmest thanks are due to the Attorney-General for his 
untiring efforts and for the fairness and courteous spirit in which he 
met our views. Why, indeed, should not all law students work 
together at least in the first years of their studies? They have one 
common object in view—to become instructed and honourable prac- 
titioners in the law, to study to acquire the necessary knowledge of 
theory and practice to enable them to undertake the practical duties 
of their profession. It is useless to attempt to draw a distinctive line 
between the student for the bar and the articled clerk—they are both 
on common , and, as has been well said by the late Lord 
Russell, who himself had been a solicitor, “their separation’’ (at the 
student stage) “‘is a waste of power, and a loss of advantage to both.”’ 
It must be remembered that until recently the lack of sufficient 
funds has been the chief practical difficulty in establishing a School of 
Law. Lord Ae ig who rigs always eo Sepeninered, as ojeeee 
distinguished alike for his great learning and for his consfstent loftiness 
of aim, again and again brought his School of Law Bill into Parliament, 
but probably the want of funds was the real cause of its failure. But 
s considerable sum of money is now available. There remains, how- 
ever, apathy and prejudice to be surmounted. I trust that it is 

@ matter of time, and would fain hope that ere long the scheme 
ae it stands, or some reasonable modification of it, will receive the 
general sanction of the Inns of Court and the Law Society. It would 
ideed be lamentable if it were otherwise. It is interesting to remember 
that the late Mr. Jevons, of Liverpool, a highly respected member 
of our ession, worked hard in conjunction with Lord Selborne to 
establish such a school, and that our society has always supported 
it. I would venture to remind you that in this matter the Council of 
your society have ever been to the front, and the interests of our 
students have been most carefully looked after. Before taking leave 
of this subject I feel bound to say that, speaking for mayen alone, I 
am of opinion the representation of the governing body should be 








numerically equal, and that there should be no preponderance of 
one branch of the profession over the other. I cannot help having 
doubts about the success of any project under which this society 
should be content to take a “back seat,’’ and see the bar im a para. 
mount position—to do this would inevitably ‘be to’ leave an open door 
for dissension and trouble. We are as*much interested in this great 
work as the Inns of Court can be, and if the matter is properl 
handled we shall bring in a great body of students and a considerable 
revenue too. But ‘until the school is established we must see that 
the education of our students is not lost-sight of, and we have 
active in our attention to this most important matter. Our endeavour 
is to reach every articled clerk, whether he be in London or in the 
provinces, and with that view we have established at headquarters 
an efficient staff of teachers and lecturers, and we make grants of 
money to provincial societies to help the country students. In addition 
to this the recent acquisition of funds has made it possible for us to 
establish substantial scholarships open to students in our branch 
of the profession, wherever they may be. The outcome of 
this step must be to arouse competition, and thus to materi- 
ally forward the object we have in view, namely, to increase 
the learning and efficiency of young solicitors. I hope, too, 
that arr: ents will be ‘made by ‘which our principal will 
visit periodically the various -provincial centres, conferring with 
the local authorities who are “responsible for the education of the 
students, and offering advice and proffering suggestions as opportunity 
arises. The society is fortunate indeed in possessing in Mr. Edward 
Jenks a learned lawyer, an excellent instructor, and a most admirable 
administrator, and in this latter capacity especially I am convinced 
he will do the society valuable service. In connection with the scholar- 
ships I hope that viva voce examination will form an important part 
of the test. I have for many years past urged the advisability of 
adopting oral examination in connection with the Final Examination, 
at least for the honours candidates, but I admit there are considerable 
ractical difficulties to be got over; these however (to my mind at 
least) are not insuperable. Speaking in the ight of some years’ pa 
tical experience first as a teacher and afterwards as lecturer at the Law 
Society I am convinced that the very best way of testing whether or 
not the student possesses real knowledge of his subject is by oral 
examination. I feel bound to add that if real good is to result the 
teacher must be in touch with the student—the personal influence of 
the teacher is everything. The teaching of law by means of corre- 
spondence, though I am told it is better than no teaching at all, can 
tend to no real advantage, and I personally should wish to see it 
entirely discarded. To conclude: I think I may fairly say that, as 
regards our law students, the results of our recent efforts are very 
satisfactory, and the prospects were never brighter. 


MemBERsHIP or THE Soctery. 


I am informed that at the date of the annual general meeting, 
1905, the members of the society numbered 8,434. This, of course, is 
a goodly number, but it does not bear a satisfactory proportion to 
the number of solicitors that there are on the roll. All solicitors 
benefit to some extent by the work of the Council—the interests of the 
profession are looked after, and intinertly therefore solicitors who are 
not members of the society obtain an advantage in respect of which 
they are making no acknowledgment. It has been suggested more than 
once that steps should be taken by which every solicitor should be 
compelled te become a member of the society, but at present, at least, 
I cannot see my way to recommend this. It would, of course, be far 
more satisfactory that every solicitor on being admitted should 
voluntarily enrol himself a member of the society, and I would make 
the subscription for the first five years almost nominal. There is one 
point that i wish to draw your attention, and I feel sure that the sug- 
gestion that I am going to make will commend itself to your judgment. 
It appears to be a more or less common practice for one of a firm to 
become a member of the society, but not all the members of the firm, 
but in effect each and every member of the firm obtains the benefit 
to a great extent of membership, because, of course, the literature 
sent to the partner who is a member is available for the general use of 
the office. do not think this ought to be. Each member of the 
firm should enrol] himself a membér of the society, I am told that, 
taking thdse firms of which at least one partner is a member of tne 
society, about 20 per cent. of the solicitors carrying on business in 
partnership are not members—and that in the large provincial towns 
the proportion is about 23 cent. I appeal to my professional 
brethren, each and all of them, to come in, and I do not think it 
should be considered sufficient that any firm should rest satisfied that 
one partner only of the firm should be a member of the society. There 
is another aspect of the membership question to which I may call 
attention, and that is the extraordi variation as between one 
county and another in the percentages of solicijors who are members 
of this society. You will find this dealt with on p. 213 of the society's 
Handbook. When you see that of the Hertfordshire solicitors 66 per 
cent. are members of the society. You may say that it is because they 
have opportunities of using their privileges as members which are denied 
to their brethren in counties more remote from London. But why 
should we have 47 per cent. of members in Northtimberland, and only 
39 per cent. in Yorkshire and 25 per cent. in Cumberland? We must 
look to local efforts for the remedy, and I should certainly think my 
time had been well bestowed, and that my visit here had not been 
altogether without benefit to the society, if I could see that more 
Yorkshiremen had joined our ranks. 
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The Council have been for some years past endeavouring to obtain 
the passing of an Act of Parliament under which they should be 
empowered to refuse certificates to practise to solicitors who are bank- 
rupts—the refusal to be subject to the final appeal to the Master of 
the Rolls. Of course there are cases where the bankruptcy of a solicitor 
may be brought about by no fault of his own, and in such cases the 
Professional Purposes Committee would, of course, offer no objection to 
the solicitor having his certificate. But there are cases, I regret to 
say, where it is altogether against the public policy that solicitors who 
are undischarged bankrupts should be allowed to practise, and it is 
inconceivable that Parliament have not long ere this thought fit to pass 
the Bill that the Council have put forward. The following statement 
shows the position of the matter: In 1901 the Bill passed the House of 
Lords. In 1902 the Bill passed the House of Lords. In:1903 the Bill 
was introduced in the House of Commons. No progress was made. In 
1904 the Bill was introduced in the House of Commons. In 1905 the 
Bill has not been introduced. I am mentioning this subject here in 
the hope that members of the society will seek to interest Members 
of Parliament for their respective divisions in this matter, and that 
next session we shall get this very important and necessary Bill passed. 


Lanp TRANSFER Acts: COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 


This is a ‘“‘burning question,’’ and I could not (even if I wished to do 
so) have passed it by in silence. Having thought over the subject 
with all the care and earnestness of which I am capable, I desire 
to express my own considered views in clear and definite language, 
premising that I am speaking on this matter (as, indeed, on ail the 
subjects that I may touch on in this address) for myself alone, and 
the Council is not bound in any way by the‘views that I am endea- 
vouring to express. How comes it that to-day we are working in the 
County and City of London under a compulsory system of convey- 
ancing attended, as it must inevitably be, with the insuperable objections 
attaching to any system of officialism? The answer to this question is 
that the project emanated from the powerful mind of one distinguished 
man possessed by the ambition—the truly laudable ambition—ot intro- 
ducing a system of land transfer in this county that should be simple 
and imexpensive, less trammelled by technicalities and ‘‘understanded 
of the people.’’ Now I for one decline to s “evil of dignities,’”’ 
and I believe that when time has worked its inevitable effect, and 
diminished the acerbities undoubtedly evolved from the present position, 
it will be admitted on all hands that, although the endeavour was praise- 
worthy and courageous, the true reason for failure of the compulsory 
system to accomplish its purpose is that it is unsuited to the existing 
condition of things in this country—and any attempt to assimilate our 
system of land transfer to that in use in some of the continental states 
or in some of our colonies must of necessity fail, the existing condition 
of things here being so absolutely different from what prevails, for 
example, in a virgin country, where great tracts of land are dealt with 
in one transfer, and where land bears in public estimation much the 
same character as a chattel. And the first point that I would desire 
to make is, that there was, and is, absolutely no public demand for 
compulsory registration. The great landowners of England made no 
demand for a new state of things—the owners of house property did 
not desire any change—the builders were satisfied—the building societies 
(who for the most part deal with the smaller class of house property) 
made no sign. Why, then, was compulsory registration of title forced 
on the country? I can see no justification whatever for it. It is unfair 
—it is untrue—to state that as regards transfer of land the lawyers 
of to-day are enriching themselves at the expense of the community; 
on the contrary, I speak the language of truth and soberness when I 
say that most of us are working for a mere ‘“‘living wage.’ The 
Solicitors’ Remuneration Act prescribed and set out a scale of fees at 
once fair and moderate (very much less than architects, surveyors, and 
agents receive for work not involving the same responsibility), and 
under that scale of fees we were contentedly working. Hitherto the 
progress of reform with regard to the — of conveyancing has been 
steady and regular—it has emanated from the minds of great real 
property lawyers, and I cannot understand how it became possible to 
disregard the distinct principle laid down by the late Lord Cairns 
(conspicuous as a man of acute intellect, and admitted on all hands 
to s great and wide knowledge of real property law) when he 
declined fo be a ty to any system of compulsory registration of title 
in this country. hen I first entered the profession in the ‘‘sixties,’’ 
deeds did indeed run to great length. The old-fashioned school of 
conveyancers clung to their accustomed forms; nes recitals, and 
equally lengthy and cumbersome covenants for title held the day, and 
there was undoubtedly a call for simplification and economy. In course 
of time we got the Conveyancing Acts and the Settled Land Acts, all of 
them most valuable as tending to simplification, brevity, and economy, 
and time has proved how admirably they have worked. They were well- 
considered measures proceeding upon statesmanlike lines, conceived in 
no spirit of hostility to us. Nay, in the consideration of these measures 
the Council of your society worked hand in hand with the authorities, 
and took no inconsiderable share in forwarding the passing of the 
Bills. Why was not compulsory registration insisted on in 1881? 
The subject was ‘‘in the air’’—it had been thoroughly considered by 
some of the most eminent real property lawyers of the day—men of 
wide views and great experience—Lord Westbury, Lord Selborne, and 
Lord Cairns. Royal Commissions had sat and inquired—Select Com- 
mittees had given the result of their deliberations—but there was no 
serious intention of introducing compulsion. Why not? For this good 
and sufficient reason, that it was not called for—that it was unnec " 
that it was felt that it would introduce a system of officialism, wi 


its attendant evils, that it was contrary to the spirit of the English 


people, who do not care that their private affairs should be known 
to every one, and it was felt that compulsion might prove a burden, and 
not a benefit. But the wise co that heretofore prevailed were 
thrown aside, and in 1897 the Land Transfer Act was passed, and in 
the County and City of London we are working under a system of 
compulsory registration. I venture to think that a great mistake 
has been made, a mistake that has wrought much mischief, has involved 
the country in the useless — of a very considerable sum of 
money, and (tue truth must told) the altered system has done no 
earthly good to anyone, and, to my mind, never will. This is plain 
speaking, and may offend in some quarters, but if I am to give my 
views of the position (and I have had considerable practical experience 
of the working of the Acts) I must speak plainly, and indeed 1 should 
be wanting in my duty to the members of my profession if I failed 
todo so. The truth is, the Act of 1897 was a “‘leap in the dark,’’ and 
the result is—disaster. Under these circumstances we have to consider 
what should be done. I think there can be no doubt but that the 
compulsory clauses of the Act should be forthwith repealed—compulsion 
has been tried, and has effected no good or useful purpose; and I 
venture to say that the only right course to pursue is that the 
authorities should retrace their steps, bring about the repeal of the 
compulsory clauses of the Acts, and endeavour to make a voluntary 
system of registration acceptable. If this course is not pursued the 
only proper alternative is an inquiry. It appears to have under- 
stood on all hands that the measure was tentative only—that it was 
to be looked at in the light of an experiment—that the whole question 
was to be reconsidered at the end of a ety of three years, and there 
is no doubt that the active opposition of our society was withdrawn on 
this understanding. Let me refer you to the Z'imes of the 5th of June, 
1897, as follows: ‘‘One important change is a clear statement of the 
tentative character of the measure. The Associated Provincial Societies 
resolved to oppose the provisions as to compulsory registration unless 
it was made apparent that the Bill was in the nature of an experiment, 
that the area to which compulsion should apply was limited, and that 
@ period sufficient to enable one to judge of the working and merits of 
the measure should be allowed to elapse before the area is extended. 
The new Bill substantially conforms to these conditions. If the Govern- 
ment measure ‘we shall watch an interesting experiment. If the 
experiment fails few are so enamoured of the principle of registration 
of title as to refuse to retrace their steps, which the provision as to 
removing land from the Registry will facilitate. And on the 16th of 
February, 1898, the Zimes, in again referring to the subject, says: 
“‘It has been officially explained that even in London the Act will only 
be brought in gradually. If, after a fair trial, it is proved that it does 
not elk satisfactorily, that it i es freedom of transactions and 
tends to increase rather than to diminish legal expenses, there will be 
no difficulty in reverting to the present state of things.’’ But the 
Government refuse to order or to facilitate a public inquiry, or any 
inquiry, upon independent lines. If, however, a Royal Commission 
should be appointed (though that would not be a perfectly satisfactorily 
tribunal) its members should be men who are independent of party, and 
possess a practical acquaintance with the subject to be considered. 
The subject is one of considerable gravity, and I refuse to believe 
that it can ever be seriously intended to force compulsory registration 
upon the whole country a out the fullest and fairest investigation. It 
must be understood that in making the foregoing remarks | make no 
pretension to speak as a learned theorist. I claim only to have had a 
somewhat considerable practical experience in conveyancing, in 
transactions and large, over a period now ¢ ing to nearly forty 
years. I have endeavoured to formulate my views with perfect distinet. 
ness, and I hope — eo of language, and with no personal 
hostility to anyone, ind I cannot leave the subject without 
bearing testimony to the invariable courtesy and consideration shown 
to solicitors by the learned Chief Registrar, Mr. Brickdale, and all his 
assistants. They, indeed, have done all in their power to endeavour 
to reconcile the public and the profession to the system that it became 
their duty to inaugurate. But in this connection there is one observa- 
tion I cannot forbear to make. Mr. Brickdale is a man of distinguished 
ability, and, what is more to the present pu » he is a skilled real 
property lawyer. Before he became trammelied by his official duties 
as registrar he was entirely opposed to compulsory registration, and in 
eloquent and convincing language—in his book, Registration of Title to 
Land and How to Establish it without Cost or Compulsion—he 

against compulsion, and convincingly proves how unjust and how 
unnecessary any system of compulsory registration would be. I think 
I am fairly entitled to say that I prefer Mr. Brickdale’s views as ex- 
pressed in his book to anything that he now says on the subject. 


Soxrcrrors’ Accounts. 


I have long thought and often urged that it is contrary to proper 
professional practice for a solicitor to retain upon his own account the 
principal moneys of his clients longer than is absolutely necessary for 
the transaction ie the — page: wo My Pager hae ge and ane 
unavoidably retai such moneys s P i a se 
bankin pe Bone and earmarked, and I am firmly convinced that if the 

rinci Ye that I nave above enunciated had been insisted on there would 

ve aod far less trouble and disaster. A solicitor, however large his 
monetary transactions may be, is not a banker. When seep money 
comes into his hands he should at once seek to discharge himself of 
all liability in connection therewith, by devoting it to the pu for 





which it was intended, There is, of course, a wide distinction between 
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principal moneys and moneys in the nature of income received by the 
solicitor on behalf of his client. We all receive rents—mortgage and 
other interest—and we pay ground-rents, insurance premiums, and so 
om. We receive and we pay out, rendering, say, half-yearly an account 
to the client, amd receivmg or paying over, as the case may be, the 
balance shown to be due one way or the other. These are periodical 
payments and receipts in the nature of income, and are quite distinct 
from the dealing with the principal moneys of the client. ‘lo emphasize 
my meaning : Suppose I receive trom a client £6,000 to invest on mort- 
, and suppose, as not infrequently happens, there is some delay in 
a completion of the matter (arising, it may be, out of some untore- 
seen complication), I ought either to return the £5,000 to the client for 
him to retain until maiters are ripe for settlement, or to place the 
money at a bank in the name of the client if he is at hand to sign a 
cheque on the account when required, or to an account earmarked with 
the client’s name in such manner that the banker cannot hold the 
£5,000 as against any indebtedmess which may arise from me to him. 
I have heard it said that it is quite unmecessary, and a cumbersome 
plan, involving the opening of a number of separate accounts at the 
‘banker’s, aud will give much trouble. My answer to all that is, that 
the 4 suggest is the right plan, the only right plan, and if it gives 
trouble, the trouble must be taken. It is not sufficient to say: ‘‘ But it 
on my books that the money I have received is standing to 

the credit of the client’’—‘‘it is all right in my books’’—that to my 
mind is not sufficient. It sometimes happens that a solicitor falls upon 
evil times and becomes insolvent—this is a misfortune that may happen 
to anyone in whatever proression he may be. It may be caused by 
injudicious investments involving liability, to a falling off of profes- 
sional income owing to ill health, to advancing age, or to the keenness 
of competition, or it may arise from a material source of income drying 
im consequence of the establishment, by the state, of a system of 
olicialisn that has absorbed part of a man’s earnings. All these things 
may tend to disaster—but, if a solicitor becomes insolvent, why should 
his clients’ money be imperilled or lost or, indeed, be involved in the 
disaster? It ought not to be so. It is the solicitor’s first duty to avoid 
the possibility of such an event. And, however sound financially a 
solicitor may be, and, however unneces: he may think it in his case 
to adopt the practice I have recommended, he must bear in mind that 
it is his duty to carry on his business in such a way as to lead to a 
— adoption of good rules on the part of his less substantial 


OFFICIALISM, 


Officialism has never been popular in this country, and it is to be 
doubted whether it ever will be. It is a plant of foreign growth, and is 
alien to the hat“ts of the English people. It has never been welcomed 
here, At the annual meeting of the society held at Portsmouth last 
year the following resolution was passed: ‘‘That the Council be 
requested to institute renewed inquiries into the development in recent 
years of the extension of official departments in the compulsory 
administration of private affairs at the cost of the party concerned.” 
In accordance with this resolution a committee of the Council set to 
work, and the result of their labours is a report which deals with 
accuracy and fairness with the whole subject of ‘‘Officialism,’’ and I 
think the most useful course I can adopt is to refer the members 
of the society to the report itself, which will well repay perusal, and 
which treats the whole subject in a better and more exhaustive manner 
than I could now hope to do. 

Pusiic TRUSTEE aND Executor Bru. 

Last session a Bill was introduced into Parliament under the above 
title. The professed object of the measure was to better secure the 
safety of trust funds, and to prevent fraud—a laudable object, and one 
that should meet with the approval of all right-thinking persons. 
There were, however, clauses in the Bill which went far beyond this 
object, some of which were unworkable, and others that tended towards 
interference with the business hitherto satisfactorily performed by 
members of our profession. Your Council suggested certain amendments 
which were brought before the House of Commons. The Bill was 
dropped owing to the congestion of business, but will no doubt appear 
— Any measure giving the right to place funds in the hands of 

Government for safe custody which is optional and not compulsory 
and confined to that purpose alone, Batty I am sure, receive the 
support of this society, and I would facilitate (subject to reasonable 
restrictions) the payment into court of any trust funds where the bene- 
ficiary desired it, whether he is entitled in possession or reversion. But 
it is to be remembered that beneficiaries can at present, when they 
have any ——— as to the safety of their funds or have distrust, 
whether well or ill founded, of their trustees, merely by making an 
affidavit that they are interested in the funds in question, place a 
distringas or stop order upon the funds or stock, the effect of which is 
that the same cannot be dealt with in any way without notice to the 
beneficiary so acting. But I do not think that the administration of 
the trust should be taken out of the hands of the trustees nominated by 
the testator, and it is obviously impracticable in ordinary cases for 
Government officials to discharge the difficult and delicate duties of 
trustees. I, however, concur with the spirit of the leading article of the 
Times of the 19th of Angust last upon this subject where the writer 
urged that we must be “constructive as well as critical,’ and, speaking 
for = ond alone, I should be glad if the society could see their way to 
form & measure to submit to Parliament which should lows 
the effect of safeguarding trust funds and preventing fraud in the cases 
where protection is desired. A very regrettable incident occurred 
during the debate on the second reading of the Bill referred to in ‘the 


House of Commons to which I feel bound to allude. It Was said by 
Burke that you cannot indict & nation, but Sir Edward Carson ar ae 
by his utterances in the House on the 30th of June last to think that 
he could frame an indictment inst our fession consisting of some 
17,000 men, and he must haye been terribly misled, or must have 
spoken without ‘sufficient consideration when he made, for example, the 
following statement: ‘‘ What 6d in thousands of cases was, 
when a man wént to make his will the ‘solicitor said, ‘Who is to be the 
trustee?’ and the man making the will said, ‘I do riot know,’ and the 
solicitor said, ‘Shall I be he?’ and his name was put in.” It is 
difficult to find language sufficiently emphatic, and yet tiot transgressin 
the bounds of decorum, to deny the truth of this statement. I wil 
content myself with saying that the Solicitor-Géeneral must have been 
misinformed by some one, and that the statement he was led into 
making is untrue, and should never have been uttered. Teéstators almost 
invariably have made up their minds whom they imténd to appoint 
their executors and trustees before they gd to a sdlicifor to make their 
will. Does the Solicitor-General really mean to say that there are 
thousands of solicitors who are without tionotrrable feeling’? for this 
is what his statement amounts to. Any testiltor would ceftainly resent. 
and properly resent, any attempt on the part of the solicitor to obtrude 
himself. No doubt solicitors are often appointed trustees and executors, 
and why’? Because in many imstatices the solicitor is the friend—the 
trusted and tried, often the life-long friénd—of the testator, and the 
testator says to him, ‘‘I want you to be ‘iy trustee and ‘executor, as you 
are acquainted with my affairs and know my wishiés.’’ The ‘solicitor 
often accepts and often declines the request. We many of us have to 
decline to be trustees of settlements or wills, and there is in many 
cases a feeling of soreness on the part of the settlor or testator at a 
refusal. But if the solicitor says, ‘‘ Very well, I will act as trustee or 
executor (as the case may be) if you wish it, but I must ask to be paid 
my 4 professional charges for the work I may necessarily have to 
do, as I cannot work for nothing,’’ and on the testator assenting, the 
ordinary clause empowering the solicitor to charge his proper fees for 
work and labour done is inserted, and rly inserted—what objection 
is there to this? It is not fair to's % that the solicitor appoints 
himself a trustee. He does nothing o kind. The testator or the 
settlor appoints him. It cannot be seridusly suggested that a solicitor 
when drawing «a will inserts his name ds ‘executor without the instruc- 
tions of his client. To allege this were to infer that the testator was 
not of sound mind when he made his will—that he was not a free 
agent. This is absurd and unworthy of consideration, but does Sir 
Edward Carson object to the solicitor being properly remunerated for the 
work he may do? Is not every man entitled to fair remuneration for 
his labour? I am sure Sir Edward Oarson ts that he could ever 
have made the statement I have alluded to, for even in the heat of 
debate, and in his desire to pass his Bill, he should never have employed 
stch an expression as to have spoken of ‘‘thousands of cases’’—this is, 
indeed, using inaccurate and terribly exaggerated language. I under- 
stand that Sir Edward Carson also said that solicitors were in the habit 
of inserting in wills a declaration that they were to be the solicitors to 
the testator’s estate when it came to be administered! My answer to 
this is, that I have never seen such a clause in a will in the whole 
course of my career, and I have only heard of two such cases, It is, 
indeed, hardly —- to believe that this allegation by Sir Edward 
Carson was really emg I meant. No doubt the miserably sad—the 
ever-lamentable story of the man of great talents who attained one of 
the highest positions in our profession, and who, yielding to temptation, 
fell by the way, was ever present to Sir Edward Carson’s mind, for in 
his speech he specifically mentions the case I have referred to, and 
brings it before the House, as who would say ‘‘Hx uno disce omnes.” 
Whether this was in good taste or in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of the House of Commeian I leave others to judge, but in the name 
of my profession I protest against the whole tone and tenour of Sir 
Rdward Carson’s remarks as accurate and unfair in the extreme, and 
I do not think the learned gentlman can realise the widespread feeling 
of indignation that his statements have aroused among the general body 
of solicitors. But when Sir Edward Carson, later in the debate, went 
on to say, “This amendment”’ ( ing with an amendment of Mr. 
Bamford Slack) ‘‘would leave it open to all solicitors’’ and there ‘‘ were 
some solicitors of whom I could say things,” etc. How can such an 
ungenerous, such an insulting ion, be justified? How easy it 
would be to make a crushing retort; and I confess that I find it very 
difficult to refrain from making a very obvious reply, but I will not; 
and I feel convinced that long ere this Sir Edward Carson entirely 
regrets that he could have been betrayed into using language that in 
effect condemned the whole profession, when he must really have meant 
to express indignation, and righteous indignation, at the misdeeds of 
the few. As we all know, in every rank of life (however exalted), in 
calling, there have been (and as long as 
human nature is fallible ys will be) men who yield to temptation 
and prove unworthy of the trust in them; as @ rule, however, 
retributive justice overtakes the offender and disgrace and ignominy 
attach to his name, and he oftentimes brings undeserved di it upon 
the profession or calling to which he may belong. Now, I do not 
attempt to ignore these (ifénces, these lamentable incidents, nor t 
minimise the ill effects they must inevitably have upon the reputation 
and good name of our profession, but, at the same time, I beg leave # 
state emphatically that the heart of the profession is sound, and am 

the general body of solicitors the ‘highest sense of honour prevails, 

that, as stated by Sir Henry Fowler in the Honse of Commons, these 
cases of dishonesty are scarce indeed in comparison with our great num- 
bers. We are the friends of our clients, to us they turn in every diffi- 


every profession, in eve 
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culty, and who can deny but that (with rare exceptions) we are true 
and faithful in the discharge of our great—our almost sacred—trust. 


ConcLuping,, Remarks. 


In bringing to a conclusion the few observations. I have been privi- 
to make to you, I would remark that it has often seemed to me 
that it would in the public interest be well if there were a readier and 
more frequent recognition by the state of the valuable—nay, of the 
inestimable services—rendered to the community by.solicitors, Honours 
and emoluments are bestowed from time to time upon the members of 
other professions, but it is seldom any distinction is bestowed 
upon a solicitor, And yet, among our branch of the profession there 
are men of 2 wide and varied experien of rare culture 
and intelligence, w services — to be utili the ‘state for the 
good of the country. Why should it be that the judicial bench of the 
igh Courts and county courts, the colonial manners and stipendiary 
magistrates, should be recruited only from one branch of the profession 
rm not. from amongst the whole body of practising lawyers? The best 
men should be appointed to judicial office irrespective of politics and 
irrespective of whether they be barristers or solicitors. hy, in this 
twentieth century, should judges be selected from among a compara- 
tively small body of men where the choice indeed is sometimes much 
restricted? This is an,anachronism, I:am not now upon the important 
subject. of fusion, but I am not disposed to quarrel with Sir C. J. Follett 
when. he said at Newcastle in 1888: ‘‘I could name at our Council 
table half a dozen men. straight off who would at. once be as judges 
as any on the bench.”’ 1 would fain believe that the existing state of 
affairs in this. matter of judicial preferment cannot. long continue, and 
that the country. will demand that the very best men should be appointed 
as judges of all kinds, irrespective of the branch of the profession to 
which they belong. Money-making, mere money-making, is not 
ennobling; it is very much the reverse. 


“But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive.’’ 

All men require an incentive to bring out and to perfect their best and 
noblest qualities of mind. It. is unwise, it. is impolitic—to practically 
deny to a body of men—numbering many thousan Y recognition 
by the state of their services, any hope to rise to the attainment of 
positions of dignity and usefulness, However. this may be, I feel 
assured our profession will not always. rest. under. these disadvantages. 
A truer and broader spirit will, nay must, prevail. One. injustice, at 
any rate, should be at once remedied. tthe office of solicitor to a 
Government de ent ought always to be conferred on a solicitor; 
it is unfair to t a pretension that these offices are too often reserved for 
a member of: the Again, the public interest is not promoted b 
appointing men to perform duties to, which they, are. nat aeuemomed, 
Awaiting these reforms, let us go steadily onwards acquiring fresh 
knowledge and wider experience, and, above and beyond all let. us make 
up our minds that, whatever the. temptation, we will never. act meanly 
or dishonourably, but uphold the dignity of our profession by each and 
all of us showing to the world that we are worthy of: the confidence 
nécessarily imposed in us. 

Alderman J, Rawirnson Forp (president of,the Leeds Law, Society) moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr, Barker for his paper, - ¥ 
_ Mr. Taomas Manspauu (Leeds) seconded the motion, observing that. they 
in Leeds most heartily endorsed the President's raffarks in regard to the 
status of the profession. ihe would do their. best to keep up the high 
piri which he had insisted upon as the. first and, great. duty of the 
solicitor. 

The vote was carried, with acclamation, and 

The Prestpent returned thanks, 


Next Yzar’s Merrie. 

Mr. W. H, Norton (Manchester), on. behalf; of the Manchester Law 
Association, said he had, been,authorized to offer.a very. hearty. invitat 
ig Manchester that the society, should, old their meeting foe 

The Presypent, said he thought the Council; were 1 forward to 
going with their friends to chester . Thi ht 
SSLy lavttstan Soe eater eats, Oe St 


Souicrrors anp Accounts. 
Mr. J. W. Bupp (London, a member of the Counci]) read the following 


aper on thie Saget hey 
recent reintroduction Council, of the Law Society of 

broly keen o4 one of the sabjste infin S exami ing#on a of astinled Pa 
uggests the present moment as a y, for considera- 
tion of the subject matter of this paper, errata no department of. a 
solicitor’s business in which accuracy and knowledge are more important 
accounts, and it is no vio exa 


than in dealing wi ion to 
say, that oritbmstie ie as. important, to us as law. In every e of our 
business, in advising trustees or in dealing. ith trusts, ar in advising 
those who are interested in commercial rtakings, whether, as is 


now so genera], carried on through the medium of joint stock companies 
or by private firms or traders, we are da: day. brought into contact 
with accounts; and the capacity to on al Teal with these 
matters is one of the most nevenenty attribut a solicitor. I am 
sure therefore that, all of us will feel, that the Council of. the Law Society 
has taken a step in the right direction in calling attention of the 
articled clerk in the early stage of his apprentic to the necessity 
took oping’ and Fetus. iat il sollehion wie art cele seaed 
: ; and I tru solicitors who have i 
them wilt (heinetves assist in the instruction of their pupils in the 





practical side of book-keeping. It is moreover much to be hoped that 
those who will instruct and examine our articled clerks on this subject 
will keep clear, so far as possible, of technicalities and complications, 
and will direct the students’ attention to the underlying principles, and 
make them clearly understand what are the objects ai the i 
features of the subject. The principles of book-keeping are in themselves 
simple in the extreme—they relate principally to the keeping a record 
capable of being verified of all pecuniary transactions in regard to 
pote business. In connection with the business of clients it 

well that the knowledge of accounts of a solicitor in a large way. of 
business should attain to a high standard, for he may have to advise his 
clients, and sometimes at a moment’s notice, in relation to 
where the assistance of a professional accountant may not be avai : 
but if in his early education he has been well schooled in the proper 
principles of the science he should with practical experience and atten- 
tion attain without undue difficulty an adequate and accurate know- 
ledge of what is requisite. In relation to his own business nothing can 
be more simple than the accounts which a solicitor should keep, and 
it is upon this branch of the subject matter of my paper, and upon 
trust accounts generally, that I desire more i to dwell. There 
are some cardinal principles which should be followed, and if they were 
never departed from we should hear less of such lamentable cases as 
have of late unfortunately attracted public attention and have dra 
down upon the profession an amount of obloquy from which we 
suffer. 1 have no desire to underrate either the number of such cases 
or the amounts involved, but, as we all know, they bear but a small 
proportion to the number of those who keep the right path and to the 
vast. amount of money which necessarily passes t gh their hands. 
I feel that no useful purpose is likely to be served by my dealing in this 
present paper with the technicalities of accounts; what I desire to do 
is to call attent‘on to general principles and to rules of practice which, 
with a wide experience extending over forty years of business life, have 
appeared to me to be essential to be followed in dealing with trust 
accounts, and also in reference to a solicitor’s own accounts. 


Trust Accounts. 


I am aware that many of the rules which I am about to enunciate are 
of the most elementary kind, and are almost universally adopted, bat, 
as in many instances ‘a deviation from them has been the commence- 
ment of mischief, it is, I think, convenient to refer to them: they are of 
course scrupulously followed by all capable trustees, and they apply and 
are intended to apply not only to solicitors who happen to be trustees, 
but to all trustees alike. 

(2) Under no circumstances whatever should the moneys of any par- 
ticular trust be mixed with any other moneys whatsoeyer, and it should 
be insisted on that a separate honking account, should be kept for every 


trust. 

b) All moneys, receipts and ents should pass through the bank- 
Mm: Kat, with oe coniin al course of dividends payable to a 
life tenant, which in cmeeey, Ome and in the absence of 
circumstances are paid by of the trustees direct to the bankers 
of the beneficiary. : : 

(c) The counterioil of every cheque should contain proper particulars 
of the purpose for which it is drawn and the person to whom it is 
payable, so as to facilitate the preparation of trust accounts, and 
if the payment. be made as. a due on an account, the details of 
the account can be preserved separately and reference made on the 
counterfoil to the document. containing the detailed account. 

(d) Proper accounts of the. receipts and payments and of al] charges 
of investment (for there are many which may either not involve any 
payment. at all or cH ae balance pet should be kept, and the, 
entries in these should be regularly promptly made. we 

(e) In an executorship matter a complete account and report of 
administration should be made up at, latest to the end of the Sat. ors, 
from the testator’s death and. a copy. sent to all beneficiaries ae Sen 
of. age, and periodical su al accounts, say at the end 
succeeding year, should be dealt with in a similar manner. — 

(f) In other trust estates all investments and changes of ineuimente 
should immediately — yy made be from time to time reported 
to the beneficiaries who are age. | 

(g) Where the trust is of sufficient importance, the scoounts should be 
audited periodically by a firm of professional accountants 
te. 


ne i i che control 
h) All investments should be in the names of or under t 
of it the trustee and the signature of all the trustees should be made 


ae ere ~~ 2, are authorised the documents should be 


deposited in the joint names of the trustees with their bankers or with a 
deposit company of repute. 

G Under no circumstances should a trustee unless bo f 
appointed sole trustee continue to act alone, but. sho require 
original number of trustees to be made up. 


Sourcrrors’ Own Accounts. 


These accounts should be of the simplest character possible. I need 
hardly do more than refer to such an elemen oule ob Ot 
accounts relating to his private affairs should kept absolu 
separate and distinct from a solicitor’s business accounte—it te I 
convenient that the two banking accounts should not eB opt 
same bank. With regard to his business accounts @ solic 
remember that he is not a banker, and that when he receives, | 
necessarily must do, mon on account of a client, he receives 
as the banker of the client but as his agent, to be applied by him 
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particular purpose, and dealt with for that purpose and no other :—it 
may be that he merely collects the money for the client; in which 
case he should at once pay it over to the client ;—if he receives it for 
payment of purchase money or other similar purpose and there is 
unexpected delay, he should place the money on a separate deposit 
account ;—the principle to be borne in mind is that the solicitor 
receives money as agent for and not as banker of his client, and that 
it is professional misconduct to use the money so received as his own 
money or as a banker would be entitled to use it. Many of my pro- 
fessional brethren whose opinions I hold in the greatest respect advocate 
the division into two banking accounts of the business banking account 
of a solicitor—that is to say, that all moneys received by the solicitor 
as agent of others should be paid into a separate banking account. 
Others, and many professional accountants, think that there is no 
advantage to be gained by this course, and that a solicitor’s position 
can be better shown by suitable book-keeping without separate 
accounts. The argument in favour of two accounts is that it may help 
to prevent a solicitor inadvertently using a client’s money for the pur- 
poses of another client or for his own, but the logical conclusion of 
this argument is that a separate banking account should be kept for 
each client on whose behalf money is received; and this, of course, 
would be impracticable. There is not, I think, any great difficulty in 
keeping two such banking accounts, and, speaking personally, it is not 
from the prejudice engendered by old habits or from a conservative 
tone of mind that I have refrained from adopting this course; but 
because I think that with simple book-keeping and ordinary care such 
a system complicates rather than simplifies one’s accounts. I have 
heard much of persons ‘‘drifting into making use of a client’s money”’ 
and of “inadvertent misappropriation,’’ but I must confess I am not 
a believer in such things. Before a solicitor draws any money from his 
business account it is his duty to satisfy himself that he is drawing 
on his own money and on money of his own not required for carrying on 
his business; and if accounts are regularly and properly kept this 
is a matter upon which he can have no difficulty. If I had not seen 
the above phrases written and heard them spoken by esteemed members 
of our profession I should have treated as arrant nonsense such a phrase 
as “‘inadvertent misappropriation.’’ At all events I have never come 
across a case of it, and do not believe in its existence. It is no doubt 
unnecessary to point out that all receipis and payments should pass 
through the books, that the entries in the journal should be made day 
by day, and the ledger entries kept up to date—these are principles 
which apply to all accounts: as also that the books should be balanced 
at regular intervals; and I would suggest also that the accounts should 
be audited by competent professional accountants—at least in all cases 
where the entries are sufficiently numerous and the amounts dealt with 
sufficiently important to warrant the expense. As to drawings for 
the solicitor’s own account out of the business account, there is one 
very simple plan which I have always followed, and it is this, If the 
books are, as they ought to be, regularly entered up, it is perfectly easy 
to ascertain at any given moment the following particulars : 


(a) the total amount received on behalf of clients and remaining 
in the solicitor’s hands undisposed of, and 

(6) the amount to the solicitor’s credit on current and deposit 
accounts at the bank, 


and a very little experience enables a solicitor to find out what is an 
ample and snfficient working capital to carry on his business. If he 
subtracts (a) from (6), the balance is his own money, and if from this 
balance he further subtracts an ample amount to carry on his business, 
the difference is all profit earned and received, and which he can 
gafely deal with as his own and as available for spending for his own 
purposes. It will be observed that on this system credit only is taken 
for costs actually received, and that nothing is included for book 
debts due to the solicitor or for costs earned but not received. In 
my experience one of the pitfalls due to the employment of professional 
accountants is that they invariably desire to prepare a balance sheet 
and a profit and loss account, I have heard it said that a solicitor 
should not spend more than he earns. I consider this a very 
insufficient and dangerous rule of conduct: he should never spend more 
than he lias earned and received. Let him, if he likes. for the purpose 
of satisfying his curiosity, estimate the net value of costs earned, but 
not received, but when it comes to spending it is a different matter 
altogether, and he should only spend what he has received—and this 
only after he has set aside an ample cash working capital. A solicitor’s 
business of considerable magnitude can be carried on with a compara- 
tively smaJ] working capital, but every business should have an 
ample margin of free working capital suited for its requirements. 

To recapitulate, the rules I would counsel to be borne in mind are 


books of account; let all receipts and payments be duly 
Bas. py & by day: let the ledger accounts be in like manner 
regularly posted up and the accounts periodically balanced and andited ; 
hear in mind that the moneys which a solicitor receives are received by 
him as agent, and not as banker; let him get rid of all such moneys 
as promptly as he can. either by nayment to the client, or, as the 
case mav be, by disposing of them in the manner and for the purpose 
for which they have reached his hands, and, in the latter case, if there 
be unavoidable delay let him put them on temporary deposit with his 
bankers. ; ' 
Let every solicitor provide himself before starting business with a 
sufficient working capital and maintain and keep it in cash, increasing 
the amount from time to time as his business may increase, and let it 
be of an amount sufficient to pay at a moment’s notice all current 


ments of a solicitor’s business. 

Let him keep at al! times on current or short deposit account with 
his bankers a sum beyond his cash working capital sufficient to y all 
his book debts to clients without taking into account any book debt 
due to him other than his banker’s balances. 

_, When he comes to draw out money for his own purposes or to make, 
if he has partners, divisions of profits, let him deal only with profits 
received as wel! as earned, and he need have no fear of “‘drifting into 
using his client’s money,’ or of ‘inadvertent misappropriation ’’— 
phrases which appear to me meaningless. If a solicitor’s book-keeping 
is correct and his arithmetic good his clients’ money in his hands 


will be kept intact without his keeping a separate bankng account for 
each client. 


Curents’ Moneys. 


The Presrpent stated that Mr. Godden, who had written a paper on 
this subject, was unfortunately too unwell to attend the meeting, and Sir 
John Gray Hill had undertaken to read it in his absence. 

Sir Jonny Gray Hii then read the following paper : 

The restoration of the subject of Accounts and Book-keeping to the 
society's examinations, and as a consequence to the teaching pro- 
gramme of the society, brings into prominence the question as to the 
manner in which a young solicitor ought to be encouraged to deal with 
clients’ moneys entrusted to them. This is a question of great im- 
portance and of no little difficulty, upon which I veel to give 
my individual opinion, and, in some detail, the grounds of that 
opinion, in a paper at the Weymouth Provincial Meeting in October, 
1900. I will not weary this meeting by a repetition of the arguments 
which I think proved that the keeping of a separate banking account 
is in all cases possible, convenient, and desirable. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the opinions and practice of leading members of 
our profession are by no means unanimous in this matter. Obviously, 
therefore, it was not a subject which could prudently be pressed 
continually on the attention of the society. Now, Riadl 5 the 
question comes forward again. Are our tutors and examiners to treat 
the subject as one on which no guidance can be given, and on which 
they must hold their individual convictions in reserve, or will the 
society give some definite lead to what I may call the educated 
conscience of the profession? No one doubts or undervalues the 
supreme obligation of the duty to keep our clients’ moneys safe and 
available at all times and under all circumstances. Those of us who 
consider themselves least able to agree to any general regulation on 
the subject are themselves most careful to make sure that the duty 
is bag neem They keep a continual watch on their clients’ accounts 
and a frequent account of moneys coming in and going out; they 
examine and analyse the pass-book every time it comes in; or they 
have weekly lists and statements prepared; or their cash-books have 
elaborate columns showing each day (if written up) how much of the 
bank balance is their own; or they keep notes of moneys received 
which cannot forthwith be applied, and place them forthwith on 
separate deposit accounts; or they keep an ample balance of working 
eapital or undrawn profits more than sufficient to meet all demands; 
or they hold a reserve fund of investments readily realisable for the 
same purpose; or in some other method of their own probably very 
sufficient, but involving constant care, they make sure that the clients’ 
moneys are intact. I suggest that every one of these plans involves 
needless trouble, and at best but imperfectly attains an end which 
the system of a separate banking account for all clients’ moneys reaches 
automatically with no trouble and with mathematical certainty. 
Another difficulty exists in the fact that professional accountants do 
not as a rule recommend two banking accounts. Perhaps it is natural 
that they should prefer a more complex system of book-keeping with 
a cash-book in many columns devised to show the analysis of the 
general bank balance and how much of the actual balance belong to 
the solicitor. As I have already said, this system is theoretically 
perfect if kept up and if the solicitor understands it himself. I fear 
the average solicitor would not do so. I often hear it said that the 
work of a professional accountant requires another accountant to 
explain it, which reminds me of the common saying many years ago 
that if a clause in a Railway Bill had been drawn by one eminent 
Parliamentary Counsel it was necessary to lay the draft before another 
equally skilful in order to ascertain what it really meant. Allow me 
to recur to the duty of a solicitor as regards clients’ moneys. In 1870 
Lord Hatherley in the Court of Appeal laid down the law that 
solicitor entrusted with money, not to be remitted to the client but 
to be employed in a particular manner, was bound to keep it totall 
distinct from his own money, and in no way whatever to deal wit: 
or make use of it. In an earlier case in 1825 jt was held that if 4 
solicitor pays into his own banking account money of his client, mixing 
it with his own, and the banker fails, the solicitor is liable to make 
good the loss. These requirements are doubtless met in honour and 
in law wherever (as is the case in 999 cases out of 1,000) the solicitor 
by some of the methods to which I have already referred makes sure 
that his cheques for his own use are more than covered by his own 
moneys in the general account. But still I suggest that a separate 
No. 2 banking account ensures that end better than any of the other 
methods, which involve constant thought and trouble and intricate 
calculations, and which may fall into abeyance in times of pressure OF 
illness. In cases of partnership also neglect may arise from doubts 
as to which partner should or does undertake the duty. The working 
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every day. The solicitor knows when he looks at the No. 1 pass-book 
how much capital or undrawn profits are at his disposal. He knows 
absolutely whether he can draw against profits, and there is no danger 
of his drawing against unrealised profits. If he has an urgent request 
from a client for a temporary advance, a frequent occurrence in most 
offices, he can see at a glance whether he can grant it out of his 
own funds and without using those of other clients. In important 
and heavy trusts in active operation a separate banking account would 
doubtless be kept in the names of the trustees; but the solicitor’s No. 
2 banking account itself need not be divided up into a number of 
separate banking accounts, because each client’s ledger account shows 
the amount of his credit and how much can be paid out to him. If 
he requires more (or in other words a loan) it must be provided from 
the No. 1 account out of the solicitor’s own money. The careful working 
of the No. 2 account is a simple and purely clerical operation involvin 
no effort on the solicitor’s part beyond supervision. The clerica 
adjustment at the end of each month is also easily carried out by 
the cashier and book-keeper. To complete my notice of the law as laid 
down by the judges, I may refer to a recent case in which Lord 
Alverstone, in the Divisional] Court (following an earlier decision of Mr. 
Justice Wills), said that in certain cases it might be professional mis- 
conduct for a solicitor not to keep proper accounts.* Then what has 
our society said on the subject. A few years since a very important 
special committee sat under the ably presidency of Mr. Manisty. 
Their report was adopted both by the ouncil and general meeting. 
That report declared that accounts carefully kept and periodically made 
up and audited and a balance-sheet are a safeguard both to solicitor 
and client, and that carelessness without dishonesty produces confusion 
which, under certain circumstances, may drift into dishonesty. The 
report adds that it is important for solicitors to remember that they 
are not bankers and ought not to make use of their clients’ moneys, 
and that while there is no absolute necessity for any separate banking 
account, many solicitors do keep a banking account separate from their 
own to which they place all moneys in their hands belonging to their 
clients, and that, in the opinion of the committee, it is very desirable 
that as far us possible this course should be adopted. The italics are 
my own. I had not the honour of serving on the special committee 
who framed this report, but I most cordially agreed with it. Of course 
it is not suggested that a separate banking account will in all cases 
prevent fraud. Unfortunately, rogues can make use of elaborate 
accounts, as was apparent in the case of the Liberator Society, and 
in other more recent cases of fraud. Neither, for that matter, can 
Acts of Parliament or stringent rules of practice prevent fraud. A 
nation, I think, becomes honest, as it becomes temperate, from within, 
and not from external compulsion. Neither do I attach undue im- 
portance to any system as precluding such wrongdoing as arises from 
inadvertence, confusion, or ignorance. But I agree with the experience 
of Mr. Harper mentioned in the lecture referred to in my paper at 
the Weymouth meeting. He said that as auditor he had been connected 
with solicitors’ accounts, directly and indirectly, for some years, and 
that unless a proper system is adopted and kept, it is the easiest 
possible thing for a professional man to glide into a groove of com- 
plication which means anxiety, loss, and perhaps ruin. He added 
that by keeping two banking accounts it became impossible for a 
solicitor to overdraw without having the fact brought to his notice. 
I have sometimes been told that a separate banking account is im- 
possible and impracticable. Unwelcome and* distasteful it may be, 
and apparently unnecessary, to solicitors long accustomed to a single 
banking account, but it is most certainly not impracticable. I will 
content myself on this point by repeating a statement made to me 
some years since by an old friend, the head of a London firm of 
solicitors of very old standing and the highest repute. He said 
that he had for thirty years kept. all clients’ moneys to a separate 
banking account, and that he could not have slept easy a single 
night if he had not done so. I come back, therefore, to the question, 
whether our tutors and examiners are to avoid this topic, which I 
regard as the essence of a solicitor’s book-keeping. Are they to say 
that there are various plans,, more or less thorough, by following 
which a solicitor may feel sure that his clients’ moneys are safe and 
may be able to sleep at night, and that one of these plans, which 
some think the best and others regard as needless, is a separate 
banking account, but that he is precluded from entering into a dis- 
cussion and analysis of these various methods because the profession 
are not yet of one mind about it? Are our teachers of accounts 
and book-keeping to confine themselves to the dry bones of double 
and single entry cash-books, journals, ledgers, and balance-sheets. 
I, for one, think the time is ripe for a thorough discussion of the 
subject, and I put it forward at the present moment for the considera- 
tion of the Law Society as a contribution towards ‘“‘the rules 
precepts which it earnestly recommends for adoption by its members,”’ 
and which, as the 7'imes in a leading article on the 19th of August, 1905, 
remarked, every respectable solicitor would observe. And I venture 
to suggest that this meeting should make a recommendation to the 
Council to take the matter in hand and to consult all the county law 
societies with a view, if possible, to arrive at a unanimous decision 
as to the practice which should be recommended for general adoption 
by the profession, and taught in our classes and inculcated in our 
examinations. IT am led to suggest that all the county law societies 
should be consulted by the consideration that in this manner unanimity 
may best be reached, which is essential, and by the fact that the 
addition of book-keeping to our examinations emanated from a recent 
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resolution which was passed by the Chester and North Wales Law 
Society, and forwarded by them to the Council of the Law Society. 
I do not forget that we are meeting in Leeds, distinguished as t 
munificent patron of a learned and vigorous university, a city which 
has long been in the forefront of educational progress and is the seat 
of the Yorkshire Board of Legal Studies, and in the midst of a com- 
mercial community, where ne. if anywhere, a practical question 
such as I have ventured to bring before you to-day may be discussed 
with advantage. 

Mr. J. W. Ber (London) expressed his firm adhesion to the suggestion 
that a second banking account should be kept. He earnestly hoped a 
recommendation would be made to the Council to this effect. 

Mr. Jonn Granam (president of the Sunderland Law Society) believed 
that if this had been done there would not have been so many lamentable 
instances of default on the part of solicitors. It was easy to distinguish 
between the solicitor’s money and that of his clients. It would obviate the 
difficulty which occurred when a bank failed if the two accounts were kept 
in separate banks. 

Mr. W. P. Futxacar (Bolton) also spoke in favour of a separate accounts 
The system would be far better than one more elaborate which was 
unnecessary and would only complicate matters. 

Mr. Heaton (London) urged that the Law Society should insist u 
separate accounts being a The writers to the signet in Scotland 
prescribed rules and there had never been a single instance of the mis- 
appropriation of trust funds. If solicitors wanted to retain the trust 
business of the country, it was clear that there must be a compulsory 
system. They must put forward something that would take the place of 
the official trustee. ‘The business of solicitors was gradually leaving them, 
as, for instance, bankruptcy work, which had been done quickly and 
efficiently by them, and now there was a huge department which the 
country was taxed to keep up and by which the business was done slowly 
and unsatisfactorily. 

Mr. E. K. Biyrn (London) cordially agreed that there should be two 
separate accounts. He did not think it worth while to move a resolution, 
as the meeting seemed so unanimous upon the subject. 

Mr. A. Mrppieron (Leeds) said that a separate account could be kept 
by every solicitor without any difficulty, But it was necessary to make it 
compulsory. He moved ‘‘ That it be a recommendation to the Council in 
consultation with thé country law societies to take the matter of the 
safety of clients’ money into consideration with the view of adopting some 
authoritative rule or regulation to which all members of the profession 
must conform for the satisfaction of the public.” 

The motion was not seconded. 

Sir Arzert Rotirr, LL.D., M.P., urged that they should not be con- 
tent with ~~ but should adopt a constructive policy. The question 
was whether the profession could not protect themselves against the 
probability of instances of misconduct occurring in the future. The 
society had reinstated bookkeeping as a subject at the examinations, and 
it was therefore an essential part of the education of a solicitor. He 
hoped that every solicitor would be qualified at any rate to keep a correct 
record of his financial transactions. 

Sir Jonn Gray Hutt said he had always adopted the separate banking 
account system. There was no difficulty in doing so, and it tended 
clearness. 

Mr. Bopp said his object was that the solicitor should not under any 
circumstances spend his clients’ money, or even his own working capital, 
but only that which he had earned. 

Mr. H. Manisry (London) said that if accounts were properly kept there 
would be no difficulty. But anyone who had a ¢ on the Discipline 
Committee knew that over and over again solicitors’ accounts were not 
properly kept. No accounts at all were kept or they were kept in a a or 
on separate pieces of paper. There ought to be two accounts, because then 
no amount of negligence would cause a man to use his clients’ money; he 
could only do so dishonestly. It should be impressed upon solicitors that 
they should not attempt an elaborate system of accounts, because such a 
system would probably break down. 

Mr. F. A. Scurerwarer (Liverpool) advocated a system of insurance, 
which would give confidence to the Pores 

Mr. W. Liste (Durham) said such a scheme would throw an 
im ble cost upon solicitors 

of any resolution in a hurry on 


e PresipEent deprecated the 
this momentous subject. The solicitor was not a banker with regard to 
his clients’ money, but merely an agent, and it was not part of his business 
to keep his clients’ money; he uld not retain it longer than was 
abeolutely necessary. 

Mr. Manisry said there were many cases where money came in to soli- 
citors in considerable amount and they had to retain it for some days. A 
committee, consisting of six members of the society, six of the Council, 
and six members of provincial law societies, had reported that it was not 
the business of the solicitor to be a banker, but to get rid of his clients’ 
money as quickly as possible. 

After the adjournment for lunch 

Sir Atpert Roiurr mo “That this meeting refers the subject of 
solicitors’ accountancy to the Council in consultation with the country law 
societies for consideration and such action as it may think best in the 
interest of the public and the profession.”’ 

Mr. Granam seconded the motion. 

Sir Jonn Gray Hii supported the motion. There were 17,000 members of 
the profession, and many of them had not considered the question, and the 
best way to deal with it was to get it considered all over the country, and 


if possible get something like unanimity. 
‘he nation was carried with two dissentients. 
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Is THE APPOINTMENT OF A Pusiic TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR NECESSARY 
oR DESIRABLE? 

Mr. W. P. Futtacar (Bolton) read the following paper : 

It may seem to those who have read the admirable comments and 
suggestions on the Public Trustee Bill of last session which were made 
by. our late President, and are also contained in the society’s report, 
and in that excellent memorandum on officialism with which we have 
been furnished, that it is scarcely possible or necessary to supplement 
them by anything further I confess that it is difficult to add to them 
any comment of striking novelty. At the same time the matter is, 
in my judgment, of such vital importance, not merely, or even so much, 
to our profession, as to the community at large, that I shall venture 
at any rate to emphasise the comments to which I have referred and 
to lay before you briefly my own views on the question with which I 
have headed my paper. In the first place, as to the principle of 
having a public trustee. I think that for many reasons it is un- 
desirable. Is it not a striking feature of the present day, the almost 
universal desire which seems to prevail to have our work done for us, 
ard to shift all personal responsibility on to the shoulders of other 
people? It is pre-eminently the age of machinery and officialism. For 
instance, the aim and (generally) the effect of the commercial combine 
is that the owner who formerly had the sole interest in and manage- 
ment of his business concern, hands it over to a directorate and to 
paid servants and managers and is perfectly contented, so long as the 
dividend warrants arrive regularly and are of sufficient amount. Again, 
the perfection and uses of machinery often result in a large reduction 
of; hands, and in that way the wide and important bonds of personal 
interest and sympathy of the employer towards those upon whom he 
in the old days had entirely to depend for success, are materially 
curtailed. All this directly or indirectly has a tendency to make men 
more self-engrossed by reducing their intimate dependency upon others, 
and so lessening the opportunities for, and inducements to, sympathy 
and mutual interest. In the same injurious direction I believe would 
the appointment of a public trustee act. A trusteeship implies two 
things. On the one hand, a confidence by the testator or settlor 
that he has a friend or friends who, from feelings of friendship and 
regard, are willing to undertake certain trouble and responsibility 
without any special fee or reward, in looking after his worldly affairs 
when he is gone. On the other hand, acceptance of the trust implies 
that a man realises that the true life is not the selfish one, and 
therefore he is willing to put himself to trouble and to undertake 
responsibility for others simply because they are his fellow men 
and his friends and not (whether, I venture to say, he be one of our 
much maligned community or not!) for any gain to be acquired by so 
doing. Therefore I say that the principle of a public trustee is 
undesirable, and will be of injury to the community by taking away 
the opportunities for help and sympathy and unselfishness which 
private trusteeships must necessarily afford. Of course I know that 
the principal and avowed aim of the promoters of the recent Bill 
was. directed against the appointment of members of our profession as 
trustees, and in the debates on the Bill much capital was endeavoured 
to, be made out of the sad instances of fraudulent solicitor trustees 
to which, during the last few years, public attention has been 
drawn. The admirable remarks of Sir John Gray Hill in our defence 
need. no addition by me. They cannot be improved upon, and I feel 
sure that they met with the warm approval of the whole profession. 
Suffice it to say, that when we consider the large number of practising 
solicitors, and that to almost every one of them comes at some time 
or other the duty and opportunity of acting as a trustee, and with 
that opportunity all the responsibility and possibilities which are 
thereby involved, the numbers of such deplorable cases in which con- 
fidence has been misplaced are very few and far between, and in no 
way sufficient to justify eny wholesale condemnation of our noble pro- 
fession or to make such a measure as the Public Trustee Bill at all 
necessary. My experience of over forty years in Lancashire with 
regard to the appointment of solicitors as trustees is that clients 
are seldom eager or willing to appoint a solicitor trustee. I don’t 
think that this proceeds so much from want of confidence in us, 
but. mainly because they prefer to keep their private affairs as 
much as possible in the hands of their relatives and friends. Some 
persons have no doubt the idea that a solicitor trustee means neces- 
sarily extra cost to the estate, but I think that we who are behind 
the scenes can testify not only that such an idea is erroneous, 
but that as a rule those of us who are appointed trustees endeavour 
to realise and appreciate the confidence reposed in us, by giving much 
work and advice without charge, and by keeping down the costs 
as much as possible. Even then we often get more grumbling than 
gratitude from the beneficiaries whose interests we are striving to 
protect. There are, I believe, very few instances in which the appoint- 
ment of a solicitor as a trustee will be found to yield him adequate 
remuneration or much satisfaction, beyond the feeling that he tried 
to do his duty in the face of much needless suspicion and often 
of great misunderstanding. With regard to directions given by testa- 
tors, I have never come across a single instance where a will has 
specifically directed the employment of a solicitor trustee in the 
winding up of the estate. At the same time, we shall frankly admit 
that it is the invariable custom where a solicitor of position and 
respectability is appointed executor and trustee, and where the will 
contains the ordinary clause for his remuneration, that he should 
therefore be employed to prove the will, and should advise in and 
carry out the affairs of the trust, and for the simple reason that the 
testator has probably asked or desired him to undertake the trust in 

rder that it may have the benefit of his experience, guidance, and 





advice. There may also, of course, be a case now and again, 
where, by death or other causes, the whole estate and its administration 
do become vested in the solicitor trustee. As a rule, however, if 
clients would endeavour whenever possible to appoint at least three 
trustees, and if beneficiaries would act upon business lines, and not 
be merely content with the half-yearly receipt of income, but at any 
rate see that the full number of trustees is Tept up, or if not, make 
use of the Judicial Trustee Act; and if co-trustees would be willing, 
not merely to accept the trust, and then hand it over for all 
practical purposes to the solicitor trustee, but would take a little 
active interest and trouble in seeing that all was in order, we should 
hear of even still fewer cases of fraud, and a Public Trustee Bill 
would be more unnecessary than, even as things are, it appears to be. 

The Times, in a recent leader, expressed an opinion that legislation 
would not have been required if our society had taken up the matter 
with a firm hand and had formulated stringent but workable rules, to 
be observed by all executors on pain of being prima facie guilty 
of misconduct, and then went on to name certain suggestions which 
had been made in this direction. It had been suggested, for instance, 
that such rules should provide that there should in no circumstances 
be any mixing of trust and private funds, and that the beneficiaries 
should automatically be provided yearly or half-yearly with a statement 
deposed to on affidavit giving full particulars as to the funds. Another 
suggestion was that a certain proportion of the beneficiaries might 
apply by originating summons to have the capital moneys paid into 
court, but that the management of the trust should remain as hereto- 
fore in the hands of the trustees and their legal advisers. Still I 
maintain that when all is said and done we must not forget that a 
trust is a voluntary thing in its creation and in its acceptance— 
that in its inception it is begotten of confidence in the person or 
persons appointed—that its acceptance is seldom (if ever) the outcome 
of any deliberate intention to defraud—that such acceptance and its 
consequences mean, as a rule, a large amount of unremunerative 
and thankless trouble—and that difficult as it is even now to obtain 
the valuable and much valued assistance of friends as trustees and 
executors it would be next to impossible to do so if they knew 
that their position was fettered with penal rules and regulations 
which seemed to suggest that every trustee and executor (especially 
if he be a solicitor) is little better than a rogue, bent upon fraud 
and plunder! It should also, I think, not be forgotten that in the 
majority of the cases of fraud which have occurred there has not 
merely been the wasting and misuser of trust funds, but, as a rule, 
the raising of money by forgery of deeds, etc. Rules and regulations, 
however stringent, cin of themselves do little to prevent a man bent 
upon gaining money by such a system of fraud as this from being 
successful. have no desire to pose as one who (as the Times 
expresses it) ‘“‘makes light of malversations’’ or thinks that ‘‘all is 
now for the best’’; but I don’t believe that any fencing round of 
the trust system with strict rules and regulations would: accomplish 
what is desired. As to the recent Public Trustee Bill, it possessed 
many most objectionable features which could scarcely satisfy the 
minds of business men. The opposition to it of our society (as our 
late President emphatically pointed out) was not on professional 
grounds only—and if it had contained suitable provisions tending 
to preserve estates and to protect securities without threatening (as it 
did) to be the nucleus of a costly and unwieldly department of the 
state, with all ite attendant officialism, and if the provisions as to 
liability for fraud and negligence had been less unsatisfactory, it might 
have called for our support, or at any rate, prevented active opposition. 
As our report says: ‘“*There can be no reasonable objection to a 
public trustee who (like the Official Trustee of Charities in charitable 
trusts) would act in reference to private trusts as a custodian 
but not as administrator of the trust property. The official proposed 
by the Bill was to have the administration and discretionary powers 
as well as the custody.’’ The Council further pointed out that there 
was, in their opinion, no demand for any such official, particularly 
when one considers (a) that if constituted he was not bound to accept 
any difficult or small trusts; and (b) the facilities and provisions of 
the Judicial Trustees Act. It was at first proposed that the Bill 
should only have, if passed, a tentative existence of five years, but this 
limit was struck out by the Standing Committee of Law. If the 
Bill, therefore, had passed in its amended form, vested interests would 
have at once been created and the difficulty of ever getting rid of 
the system would have been increased. A clause was also introduced 
which gave (except as otherwise provided by rules under the Act) the 
appointment of all salaried officials to the Lord Chancellor, who 
was himself to frame the rules! What a vista of substantial patronage 
does this open out! The valuable memorandum which has been issued 
as. to the continued increase of officialism reminds us that in the report 
of the select committee (of which the Judicial Trugtees Act, 1896, was 
the outcome) it was specially reported that the manager of a trust 
ought not to be a person separated by official red tape from those 
with whose interests he has to deal, nor a person to be approached 
by formal proceedings either of an official or of a legal character, 
and that if all that could be offered to the public was an elaborate 
hierarchy of hardly accessible officials it would be as well to leave 
things as they were. The recent Public Trustee Bill had impressed 
upon it a clear possibility of such a hierarchy, and one which, as our 
memorandum points out, could not be established or carried on without 
a serious annua] expenditure (not less than a million sterling) with 
corresponding patronage. This expense would fall compulsorily on 
the beneficiaries—often women and children with fixed and diminishing 
incomes. The memorandum adds: “It would amount to taxation 
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without representation and with no direct responsibility to the House 
of Commons or opportunity of public criticiam on appointments or 
roceedings of officials. Such establishments cannot, moreover, be 
abolished without heavy claims for pensions and compensation.”” Let 
me give you an extract from an admirable article on the officialism 
side of the Bill which appeared in the Soxicrrors’ JourNnaL of the 
8th of April, 1905. The writer says: 

“The scheme is simply part of the larger question to what 
extent officialism shall be — to permeate the everyday life 
of the people, and to compel them to transact through all the routine 
and delay of a public office, matters of a private nature, which 
are now transacted by private individuals. here these matters 
need to go beyond the trustees themselves, they go to the family 
solicitor, who probably knows all the circumstances better than 
the trustees, and who in many instances has been the trusted 
adviser of the family for years. Suppose the trust transferred 
to a public office. No step can then be taken without first 
approaching some inferior clerk, and when at length the applicant 
arrives at a responsible official, he finds in him a perfect stranger, 
and a stranger who acts in accord with the dilatory and un- 
obliging traditions of official life. If any legal complication arrives, 
the applicant will be referred, not to his own solicitor, but to some 
firm to whom the department sends all its work, and again he 
will have to go into his case with strangers. If such a system 
is to make any progress in this country, where the position of 
trustees and of their solicitors is well known, we shall be very much 
surprised. As a voluntary system it will succeed no better than 
registration of title. Then we shall have the inevitable agitation 
for compulsion. The public trustee will have to justify his 
existence, and it will be necessary to persuade the political party 
which then happens to be in power, that the people who decline 
to see the advantages of a public administration of trusts are 
wilfully blind, and that a paternal Government must force on 
jr vn the benefits they ungratefully decline to take for them- 
selves.”’ 

The idea of the Bill from the expense side reminds me of an instance 
which recently occurred in connection with a board of guardians. 
The workhouse master applied to them or an ironing oh sy and 
so impressed upon his board its absolute necessity, that though they 
were staggered at the price (£200) they pout have given the 
order had not a new member pertinently inquired whose clothes the 
machine was required to iron, as it seemed to him that the workhouse 
inmates’ clothes would well have been ironed by hand. The board 
then learnt for the first time that the £200 was to be spent, not for 
the benefit of the inmates, but in order that the collars and cuffs of 
the workhouse officials might be properly ironed. In the same way 
it seems to me that the only persons who would have benefited by 
the proposed Bill would have been, not the beneficiaries whose interests 
it professed to safeguard, but the array of officials who would have 
been required to carry its provisions into effect. There were man 
other minor points in the Bill which were objectionable, but I thin 
that sufficient has been said to show that it was a Bill which, in the 
interest of the community at large, was neither necessary nor desirable. 
In my judgment the Judicial Trustees Act, 1896, is amply sufficient 
for the present public need, and quite able to deal with all present 
and probable difficulties. A public trustee, @¥én as a mere custodian 
of property, is not really required. There is no urgent demand for 
such an official, and for the reasons I have given in the early part of 
my paper I submit that it is not for the benefit of the community 
that the creation of such a demand should be pressed. I further fail 
to see how any plan can be devised for such an appointment which 
is free from the evils of officialdom and burdensome expense. On the 
other hand, if such a plan is possible, and if a satisfactory measure 
can be devised which may have for its sole obect the establishment 
of an officer whose appointment may reduce the difficulties which 
testators and settlors sometimes experience in finding suitable trustees, 
and which, whilst safeguarding the interests of beneficiaries will not 
create a needless and heavy burden upon their estates, then I am sure 
that even those of us who might still doubt its necessity would not care 
to pose as obstinate obstructors (or even as passive resisters) but 
would give it our best consideration and_ assistance, 

One other point and I have done. The Z'imes, in the article to 
whichTI have before referred, uses the expression that ‘‘The solicitor trus- 
tee will not continue to ‘flourish’ unless he falls in with public sentiment 
on this matter.” I should like to assure the writer and readers of 
that article that according to my experience there are few, if any, 
solicitors who have had any long and intimate acquaintance with the 
supposed delights and responsibilities of trusteeships who have ever 
found that there has been much beneficial ‘flourish’? about them. If 
such solicitor trustees have gone wrong they may for a time (like 
the ungodly persons described by the Psalmist) have flourished ‘‘like 
& green bay tree.’’ If, on the other hand, they have done their duty 
and have had (as I hope and believe the majority of us have) a soul 
above mere costs and remuneration, they have, I think, generally found 
that except and beyond the flourish of the pen which recorded their 
appointment in the will or other document, there has been little 
in the position to contribute a “‘flourishing”’ result, from a pecuniar 
— of view. Still, I venture to say that in such cases their re 

as been and ever will be one far greater than money can procure. 
It will be the happy and glorious reward which ever attends the right 
fulfilment of confidential trust and the satisfactory carrying out of 
duties unselfishly undertaken and faithfully performed. 


Mr. Mippzron urged that the Council should take the attitude of saying . 
they would not approve or adopt in any form whatever the Public Trustee 
Bill. Solicitors were not the persons who held other people’s —_. 
‘There were auctioneers and stockbrokers who did so. A most unju 
aspersion was cast upon the profession, and the Council should give an 
uuflinching opposition to it. He moved ‘‘ That the Council of Law 


Society be desired to offer an unflinching opposition to all Public Trustee 


Bills.”’ 

Mr. J. Ixpermaur (London) seconded the motion. He hoped the 
Council would oppose the appointment of a public trustee, which would 
be most disastrous to the profession. Every person on becoming a 
solicitor should be required to deposit asum of money, as was the case 
with stockbrokers, say £500 or £1,000, or to enter into a bond with 
sureties. 

Mr. E. L. Watts (Hereford) said they were all opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a public trustee, but so long as his duties had nothing of an 
administrative character solicitors would have nothing to complain of or to 


fear. 

Mr. J. H. Raprorp (London) opposed the motion, which would have no 
sort of value. 

Sir ALuert Roturr pointed out that the Bill was not a Government, but 
a private measure, which had only been brought on by the accident of the 
ballot and was not likely to be heard of again. The Council must 
impartially matters brought before the House of Commons and they must 
consider any euch Bill. Sir Henry Fowler and he were pleased to do the 
best they could in the House of Commons, but the resolution, if they felt 
themselves bound by it, would disarm them. He suggested that the 
matter should be left to the Council. 

sir Jonn Gray Hit agreed with Sir Albert Rollit. The Council were 
always trying to assist Oe whether in town or in country. The 
resolution went too far. a Bill were introduced which gave not com- 
pulsory but optional powers to testators or beneficiaries to put their funds 
in the custody of a public trustee there could be no harm in it. There 
were trustee companies who performed like functions. 

Mr. A. H. Green (Nottingham) thought the motion injudicious. He 
urged that the Council should frame a measure to enable testators to do 
everything — to safeguard their funds, and that would remove the 
danger of officialism. 

The Prestpent suggested that in view of the discussion Mr. Middleton 
should ‘withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Mrppzron, however, declined to do so, and upon being put to the 
meeting it was negatived by a large majority, only tive votes being given 


in its favour. 
D&Nner. 


In the evening a dinner was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Mr. J. Rawirxson 
Foxp (president of the Leeds Law Society) taking the chair. The guests 
included the President of the Law Society, Sir John Gray Hill, Mr. 
Manisty, Mr. T. Marshall (hon. sec. of the Associated Provincial Law 
Societies), Mr. E. W. Williamson, Sir J. Kitson, M.P., Mr. H. 8. Cautley, 
M.P., Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., Dr. Bodington, Mr. A. G. Lupton, and 
Dr. = —= Leeds). ae di stg te vd 

Sir James Kitson, proposing toast . w Society, 
expressed his admiration of the way in which great secrets and confidences 
entrusted to the legal profession had always been regarded as sacred, 
With respect to the proposed institution of official trustees, it would be 
a sad day for the country when it was considered necessary that everything 
should be by the state. He considered they should oppose 
as far as possible the effort to regulate everything by military ine 
without the possibility of meeting the various changes of the situation 
which occurred from time to time. 

The Presipent of the Law Society, in responding, spoke of 
the hospitality shewn by Leeds to the society. He said that the Counail 
of the society were always to receive the criticism of their friends, 
and observed humorously that some of their Yorkshire friends were not 
behindhand in their criziciam. 

Sir Joan Gray Hu, in proposing “‘ The Country Law Societies,’’ said 
that Leeds had a very influential and powerful law society which, it was 
interesting to observe, this year celebrated its centenary. The country 
law societies had fulfilled a most useful function. He was altogether for 
union in the profession, and the country societies made admirably for 
union. It was not creditable to the profession that only half of its 17,000 
members belonged to the parent society. He could not understand the 
attitude of any man who failed to join the local society and the central 
society as well. It was an example of the y, ineptitude, and in- 
efficiency of which complaint had been made in country of late. What 
they all wanted to do was continually to raise the standard of honourable 
dealing and of education in the 

Mr. MarsHatt res ed. He said solicitors considered it fortunate if 
they were able to check ill-considered —. They had some very loyal 
and staunch friends among members of Parliament. 


THEATRE. 

Members attending the dinner were provided with tickets ae the 
ladies accompanying them to Leeds to seats in the dress circle of the 
Grand Theatre, where Miss Marie Tempest appeared in ‘“‘ The Freedom 
of Suzanne.” 

Wepnespar'’s Procerprnes. 
OFFICIALISM AND THE Proposep Pusuic TRUSTER. 

Mr. J. W. Rerp (London) read the following paper : 

The extension of officialism in the administration of private affairs has 
of late years become so considerable that the Council of the Law Society 





in June last considered the matter of sufficient importance to prompt 
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the issue of a special memorandum upon the subject. As that 
memorandum has been in the hands of ey member of our society, 
and ought to have received the caretul study it deserves, I do not pro- 
to go over the same ground, but wouid merely remind you very 
shortly of the conclusion arrived at from the facts set out in the 
memorandum. ‘that conclusion is shortly that the public do not wel- 
come official interference, especially when it is made compulsory. The 
three striking instances chosen to illustrate this are: (1) Zhe Bank- 
ruptcy Department of the Board of Trade, where five-sixths of the 
bankrupt estates are withdrawn from the control of officials by the 
creditors as soon as they are permitted to act freely. (2) Zhe Com- 
panies-winding-up Department of the Board of Trade, where the cost 
of official liquidation is from 50 to 100 per cent. more than in voluntary 
liquidations by unofticial trustees; and where no more than 5 per cent. 
of the total liquidations come under compulsory winding-up orders, and 
of that 5 per cent. one-third are taken out of the hands of the official 
receivers so soon as the creditors can exercise their option. (3) Zhe 
Land egistry, started in 1862 for registration of title to land, which, 
having failed completely as a voluntary system (the annual new registra- 
tions of title averaging no more than eighteen) was in 1897 made com- 
pulsory for three years, in a limited area, by way of experiment. ‘The 
compulsion extends only to possessory title, and it is found that there is 
practically no increase in voluntary registrations of absolute title. The 
memorandum to which I have been alluding states that ‘“‘the working 
of compulsory registration is almost universally disapproved by the great 
land and building societies, the metropolitan borough councils, and 
bankers, merchants, and traders generally.’’ 1 will not trouble you with 
any statistics of the enormous cost of these conspicuous failures in 
attempts to force upon the public official interference, for these are 
sufficiently set out in the memorandum of the Council. My purpose is 
to say something about the pernicious error which lies at the root of this 
officialism, and the recent instance of a further attempt to extend that 
error in regard to the proposal for establishing a new branch of off- 
cialism under the name of the oftice of public trustee. The late Lord 
Herschell, when giving evidence in 1895 before the Select Committee 
on Trusts Administration, intimated that the only officialism which 
sould be reasonably objected to was the doing by a public officer of 
that which other people in some calling or profession do for reward, 
and that, therefore, there could be no objectionable officialism in sub- 
stituting a public trustee for private trustees. With great respect to 
the opinion of any Lord Chancellor, I venture to say that this view is 
altogether too narrow. The real point is that the management and 
administration of affairs by the individuals concerned in the results is 
in every free country vastiy preferable to the building up of Govern- 
ment departments to manage and administer affairs according to the 
stereotyped notions of the official or officials in charge of the depart- 
ment. it is not in accord with the genius of either the English or Ncot- 
tish peoples (and perhaps also the Irish) to have their private affairs 
managed for them ‘py state officials—their whole history shows that they 
prefer to manage their own affairs in their own way. In some con- 
tinental nations—as for example in Russia—to be a Government official 
is the great mark of distinction; but that calamity has not yet be- 
fallen us. An all-important point to bear in mind is that when once 
-you have organised a body of officials who can act together under 
Government authority, their power against the freedom of individuals 
becomes greater and greater, until you may find that you are gradually 
(if unconsciously) imitating all the worst features of a bureaucracy, such 
as that which exists in the country to which I have alluded. An amus- 
ing instance of officialdom came before me a few weeks back. Having 
—— a title at the Land Registry, and having waited for some con- 
siderable time for that mysterious document called the land certificate, 
I received a letter of almost pathetic complaint that some official person 
had failed to get access to the house to make measurements. ithout 
a word to the owner or to the solicitor or to anyone else, some one 
had been sent up to the house to make measurements, to do what was 
called ‘‘check the plan,” although it was a leasehold possessory title 
with a plan on the lease giving the measurements. The tenant being 
a free-born Briton, had evidently objected vigorously to an unex- 
plained intrusion on his privacy. The practical result was that my 
client had to wait from the 18th of July (when I registered the title) 
until the 5th of September, when the land certificate was sent to me. 
I do not wish to spend time in expressing regrets over the mischief 
already done in the cases of the Bankruptcy Department, and the Com- 
ee Department, or with regard to the Land Registry. 
erhaps the only practical thing which can be done in the case of the 
Land istry is to continue to press for the inquiry into its working, 
which has been promised and neglected. But there is just time to i 
something vigorous to prevent the bureaucratic element coming into 
the privacy of our hearths and homes, in relation to trustees of wills 
and marriage settlements. It would take too long to give a full account 
of the various Bills which have been introduced into Parliament with 
this object. In one at least of the Bills the present Lord Chancellor 
was concerned, and there is something instructive and to some extent 
humorous in the admission which he made (when giving evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1895) that he was strongly in favour of eat 
a public trustee, partly because some companies were being establis 
for the purpose of administering trusts. As everyone knows, the result 
of the report of the Select Committee of 1895 was the passing of the 
Judicial Trustees Act, 1896. The system had been successfully worked 
in Scotland for some years prior to this Act; and under it a trustee 
can be appointed by the court, on the application of any party in- 
terested in the triet, and such trustee will fr responsible to and under 


the immediate contro! of the court, and be bound to have his accounts 


audited every year. This is, of course, a totally different thing from 





having a permanent public official. Lord Maclaren (one of the Lords 
of Session in Scotland), by whose evidence the committee were largely 
guided in their report, showed that the Scotch method, under which 
official supervision by an officer of the court was secured, but official 
administration avoided, had worked exceedingly well. Under the sys- 
tem which has worked so well in Scotland, and has now been passed 
on to us, under the Act of 1890, the judicial trustee (walled by the 
Scotch ‘‘judicial factor’’) is not an official personage at all. He may 
be a member of the family, or a family friend, but is more often a 
chartered accountant. He is nominated by the beneficiaries, and such 
nomination is confirmed by the court. In this way the people who are 
most concerned get the man that they prefer to act in the administra- 
tion of the trust for them, and the supervising by the court (through 
the accountant of court) gives the protection requisite. Again the 
duties of administering the trusts are thus divided between hundreds of 
different trustees, who are put under supervision of the court, instead 
of trying to establish an office of public trustee and endeavouring to 
find an official person who could have the knowledge, and be able to 
give. the time to act in a very large number of trusts. Amongst other 
witnesses who gave evidence before the committee of 1895 was Lord 
Justice Cozens-Hardy (then at the bar), and he put his views very 
plainly in saying that “‘If you are to have a public trustee of any 
kind I must say that I have the strongest possible feeling he must not 
be an official of or in any way responsible to the Treasury or under a 
public department.’’ The report of the Select Committee of 1895 shows 
that the committee were alive to some of the dangers likely to result 
from the appointment of a public trustee, for that report contains the 
following words: ‘‘The individual who on any particular occasion 
manages the trust must not be separated either by official red-tape or 
by judicial etiquette from those with whose interests he has to deal. 
It must be made clear that he is not a person to be approached by 
formal proceedings, either of an official or of a legal character, requirin 
to be satisfied of the most trifling fact by prolix and expensive proof, 
but a man empowered and required to use his own judgment, to make 
any necessary inquiries for himself, and to take the initiative in the 
interest of the trust either of his own motion or at the request, however 
informal, of anyone concerned.” . . . ‘But if all that can be 
offered to the public is an elaborate hierarchy of hardly accessible offi- 
cials, or a reproduction of the tedious and costly methods of the past, 
it would be as well to leave things as they are.’’ It will be obvious 
that, if a Public Trustee Department were established, it would not be 
sufficient to have one official, or one body of officials, located in Lon- 
don. The scheme to be of any practical utility would require branch 
offices in ali the larger cities and towns throughout the country, and 
it is proposed to meet the cost of this by a percentage char; upon 
the various trust funds thus administered. It is expected that by tlis 
means the department will, in course of time, pay its way without ccst 
to the taxpayers in general. But it is ciear that some considerable 
time would elapse before the department could pay its way. ‘The usual 
argument, that the employment of the Public Trustee Department will 
be only optional, is used in support of this intended experiment. The 
Select Committee of 1895 reported that it would be not only unneces- 
sary but mischievous to make any such system compulsory. How. 
ever, we have got to bear in mind what is to happen if the proposed 
experiment is not successful. After setting up offices throughout the 
kingdom and appointing a numerous staff of skilled men, how are you 
ing to disestablish them if it be found that but few ple are is 
ascinated with officialism as to wish to have their private trusts worked 
through a public department? Is it not obvious that one of these things 
must happen? Either (1) the offices will have to be abolished and t 
salaried officials compensated ; or (2) the Treasury will have to go on 
ear after year facing a loss—in other words, the general tax-payer will 
[ mulcted ; or (3) the system will have to be made compulsory to bring 
work and the consequent fees into the Public Trustee Department, 
which people, when left to themselves, do not wish to employ. There 
has been no general expression of a desire for a public trustee, and the 
Bills which have been introduced to Parliament with this object, since 
the Judicial Trustees Act, 1896, passed, have been brought in by a 
single member of the Select Committee of 1895, who presumably did 
not consider that sufficient attention was given to his views by the 
report of that committee, or _—— one may ard the member as 
a visionary person in search of an ideal trustee who will cost nothing. 
But having regard to the way in which Parliament does, or fails to do, 
some of the most important part of its work, there is quite a sub- 
stantial danger that some ill-considered Act for establishing a Public 
Trustee Department may get on the Statute-book before long, particu- 
larly when introduced with the wheedling but delusive assertion that it 
is to be merely optional. On principle we ought to strongly object to 
having the State made to undertake the responsibility and to ‘assume 
the authority of administering the domiciliary duties of private trusts. 
As business men we know that everyone must,.entrust some of his 
affairs to be managed by others. A landowner must have his steward 
or agent, and no one has been bold enough to suggest that the state 
sho interfere in such a matter, or guarantee him against default or 
misconduct of such agent. course we are met by the usual state- 
ment that we, as solicitors, are apposed to a Public Trustee Depart- 
ment because it would be of pecuniary disadvantage to us. On the other 
hand I should think it quite likely that there would be an increase in 
the solicitors’ work, in getting up all the evidence that a public official 
would require before he would act, and in attendances at his chambers 
whereby many trusts would be administered with greater expense. 
However that, may be, we are fortunately not entirely guided by our 
pockets; but/ there is another consideration which does not affect us 





closely, viz.: that the delays and expenses inevitably connected with 
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the administration of a public department would hinder business, and 
for that the solicitor usually Beg og the odium, however little he 
may deserve it. I recollect that a former president of the Liverpool 
Law Society (when contemplating what might happen to our profession 
if the state somehow succeeded in doing most of our business for us) 
Village es eocey = Kg lines — Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted 
x ve humour o ines mus m i 
Mi ach crt t y excuse for quoting 
“* Judges and kings may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath hath made; 
But the Solicitor, his country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” - ’ 


Tae CHANCELLORS of THE NINETEENTH CeNnTURY CONSIDERED as LAW 
ReEForMERS. 


Mr. E. K. Buyrx (London, a member of the Council) read 
this subject which we hope to priut next week. a arate 


ALIEN Pixors. 


Mr. S. D. Cote (Bristol) read the following paper : 

The fact that foreign shipmasters can qualify as British pilots has 
for years been a grievance with our native-born pilots, whose livelihood 
is gained by navigating ships through the intricate courses which 
must be followed in approaching and leaving the ports of this island 
kingdom, but recently the question has begun to force itself upon 
public attention in a wider aspect, and the opinion that present con- 
ditions might involve a grave national danger if we became engaged in 
a war with a maritime power is fast gaining predominance. British 
pilotage certificates are being granted in increasing numbers to alien 
captains, and the matter demands the attention of all who are 
interested in the safety of this country. It needs no special knowledge 
to understand the danger of neglecting a possible safeguard against 
invasion, but a legal mind is perhaps desirable for a full understanding 
of the alien pilotage question, inasmuch as it originally arose owing 
to the doubtful meaning of an Act of Parliament, and it seems 
appropriate that a gathering of lawyers should devote some con- 
sideration to the subject. In practically all.maritime countries except 
our own the local knowledge necessary to take a ship safely into or 
out of port is carefully limited to a body of native pilots, and in 
most instances not even native captains are allowed to acquire a 
pilotage qualification for their own vessels, but they are bound always 
to take a pilot on board. Our system of compulsory pilotage, on the 
other hand, was modified by provision being made for the grant to 
masters and mates of ships habitually trading to a particular port of 
certificates authorising them to pilot their own ships. The power to 
grant these certificates was conferred by Acts passed in 1849 and 
1853, which were consolidated in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
and it was in the interpretation of these statutes that a difference 
of opinion first occurred. The view held from the first by all the local 
pilotage authorities has been that when the Legislature made provision 
for ‘‘any master or mate’’ being examined, and, if found fit, granted 
a certificate allowing him to pilot his own ship, it did not intend 
the procedure to be available to any except Britishers, and in the same 
way the reference in the consolidating Act of 1854 to the master or 
mate of ‘‘any ship’’ has been considered as applying only to any 
British ship. The Board of Trade, however, took the view that there 
was no implied exclusion of foreign nationalitigs, and, as any candidate 
who was refused by a local authority could go past it and obtain 
a certificate direct from the Board of Trade, that department was in 
a position to disregard the opinions of the large number of practical 
men constituting the local authorities. It could nullify the effect 
of any action they might take, and it did so. In 1888 the point 
came within the scope of the inquiry conducted by a Select Committee 
on Pilotage, and, after ascertaining that only thirty-five aliens then 
held pilotage certificates, the committee recommended ‘‘with some 
hesitation’? that the practice of allowing foreigners to qualify as 
British pilots should be continued, and this recommendation was carried 
into effect by an Act of 1889, which has since been consolidated in 
the Mercant Shipping Act of 1894. There is, therefore, no longer 
any doubt as to the interpretation of the law. A foreigner has equal 
rights with a British subject in this matter, but, in spite of the fact 
that this is the express provision of an Act of Parliament, the sea- 
faring community of this country is still as much opposed as ever 
to the view which has all along been the official opinion at the Board 
of Trade. It is admitted that the granting of a certificate does not 
give an alien the knowledge necessary to pilot a ship, but it en- 
courages him to acquire that knowledge, and in a sense it also 
provides him with the opportunity of doing so, because, in his case, 
the period of practical instruction through which a British pilot must 
ass is dispensed with, and the alien makes himself really efficient in 
ocal knowledge by constant practice after obtaining his certificate. 
By dispensing with a pilot the foreign shipowner makes a saving in 
dues, and foreign mercantile officers have an inducement to qualify 
as British pilots, inasmuch as they know that by doing so they improve 
their chances of promotion in the naval reserve force of their own 
country. So strongly do some of the local pilotage authorities fee! 
on this question that more than one authority has, during the last 
year or two, declined to have anything to do with foreign applications, 
and candidates have thus been forced to avail themselves of their right 
of ‘appealing to the Board of Trade. The fact is that, although, as 
a result of the attitude of the committee of 1888, the granting of 
pilotage certificates to aliens does not offend the letter of the law, it does 
offend the feelings not only of those who are immediately concerned, 


but also of the average citizen. There are signs which to 
show this. One of the most noteworthy is ‘the corvuantenee thas 
every member of the committee of 1888 who is still living is under- 
stood to hold an opinion contrary to that expressed in the rt 
of the committee on which the existing rule of law is based. rd 
Claud Hamilton, who was chairman, has said that “we are traini 

up a body of men who, in case of war, will add to the ening of 
the intelligence department of foreign countries.”’ nt expressions 
of opinion from representative public bodies such as the Navy League 
and the Associated Chambers of Commerce have been opposed to the 
continuance of the present practice, and the movement to bring about 
an alteration of the law has met with very hearty support from the 
newspapers. A few months ago, at a gathering at the Royal United 
Service Institution, several speakers pointed out the ri isi 

from our encouraging the foreign pilot, and their remarks inspired 
some verses and also a full- cartoon in Punch, in which a number 
of alien pilots were depicted as “right men in the wrong place.” 
Reciprocal advantages are not pe I by British captains in foreign 
ports, except, possibly, in some unimportant and isolated instances, 
and there is no likelihood of practical effect, being given to the 
suggestion made by the committee of 1888, that reciprocity should be 
obtained from other maritime powers. What is required to remove 
the injustice from which British plot are suffering, and to put an 
end to the conditions so undesirable from the standpoint of national 
defence, is a short amendment of the section in the Merchant Shipping 
Act which authorises a pilotage authority to grant a pilo cate 
to the master or mate of any ship. The amendment might take the 
form of a proviso limiting the power of granting such certificates to 
cases where the master or mate desiring to qualify as a pilot is a 
British subject, and the ship is a duly gs oa British ship. 
Attempts at legislation in this direction have n promoted by the 
United Kingdom Pilots’ Association, but the campaign has not yet 
been brought to a successful conclusion. The subject was rai 

by questions in the House of Commons several times during last 
session, and the moving of a resolution relative to it by a member 
who secured first place in the ballot. for a particular evening was 
only prevented by the adjournment of the House shortly before the 
hour fixed for the motion. Among members of Parliament, as else- 
where, there is a wing feeling in favour of an alteration of the 
law. Let us hope that an end may soon come to the state of things 
which so eminent an authority as Lord Charles Beresford has declared 
to be “ta glaring injustice to British | pilots and a source of great 


danger to the country in time of war. 
Lanp ‘TRANSFER. 


Mr. J. 8. Rusrysrer (London) read the following gg on this subject : 

The startling increase year by year in the public expenditure is a 
matter which to any reflective mind is calculated to create the most 
profound concern. Unfortunately in these = minds of this character 
seem to be exceedingly limited in number have apparently so little 
influence that the authorities obviously consider they can be safely 
ignored. We live in days when the authorities — to hold the 
view that the merits of the Government are to judged by the 
amount of its expenditure. This has*consequently gone up by 8 
and bounds. Side by side with increased expenditure the House of 
Commons, which in theory checks and controls the outlay, has yearly 
become more and more powerless until it is now in practice a mere 
registering machine. The executive have decided that the art of 
government is far better understood by them than it can be by 
anyone else, and they have accordingly introduced such new practices, 
rules and regulations, and have carried matters through with such 
adroitness and made themselves such complete masters of the situation 
that they can treat with indifference, if not with contempt, any and 
every attempt made to call them to account. Anyone who has followed, 
say, for the last ten years the Government methods and procedure will 
be painfully conscious of the truth of what I say. To prove my 
assertion with regard to the increased expenditure it is only necessary 
to place side by side the amount of the National Debt and of the 
expenditure for the years 1894, 1899 and 1904 respectively. These 


goretapaper Retna Bape, 
To March, 1 PE Sah 154, 924, 

oes = er 95,953,235 

: 1904 |. ... ... 768,629,776 130,530,775 


The increase can no doubt be traced y to the partiality of the 
authorities for officialdom, a vanerer | that in many cases rests on 
the assumption that the state is capable of doing work n or 
otherwise for the individual far better than the individual can do it 
for himself. A Burmese proverb describes officials as one of the 


five great enemies of mankind, and yet our rulers are apparent!y lost 
in admiration of the methods foreign countries adopt to late the 
lives and habits of all their subjects by armies of stiff-necked officials. 
The following words taken from a_ letter that appeared in the 
Times last month well describes ‘what these methods are: ‘‘We must 
bear in mind that on the Continent Governments have every kind of 
power imaginable concentrated in their hands, from the midwife to 
the village policeman; nothing can happen without a previous consent 
obtained from the Government, not even a pediar’s licence or the right 
to open a chemist’s shop can be granted by any other authority — 
the Government. The levying of taxes, rates, ete., 1s all in the 
hands of the Government only, and so is the spending of them. So 





much so is the Government everything and everywhere that, if meat 
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happens to be dear or not up to the expected quality, no one dreams 
of grumbling at the butcher—they swear at the Government as a 
matter of course. If the roads are bad, if trains are late, etc., it 
is invariably laid at the door of the Government.’”’ The growth of 
the salaries paid to officials keeps pace with and in its turn helps to 
accelerate the increase in expenditure. The following figures establish 


this point: 
1894-5 Official Salaries £16,145,050 
1899-1900 _,, mn ate 19,719,683 
1903-4 is me i 22,877,926 


It would be exceedingly interesting and instructive to trace the increase 
in the official salaries in the various public departments, but such an 
inquiry would, for my present purpose, cover far too much ground. My 
object now is limited to dealing with one concrete example to prove 
with what absolute recklessness public money is raised and spent, 
and to show with what patience and perseverance the authorities go 
to work to bring about the introduction and perpetuation of a system 
wholly opposed to the interests of the public and whose only raison 
@étre is the endowment of officialdom. The example that I propose 
to deal with has reference to the system of officialdom created by an 
Act passed in 1897, on the pretence that the transfer of land would be 
thereby simplified and cheapened, whereby some 250 officials have 
been brought into existence. The responsibility is not ours that the 
subject of land transfer has during the last few years formed an 
engrossing subject for consideration at our annual provincial meeting. 
The subject is one of such vital importance to the public, our clients, 
and ourselves, that we would be wanting in our duty if we omitted 
on any suitable occasion to call public attention to the working of a 
system that is daily levying a heavy toll upon all land transactions 
in London and tending more and more to complicate dealings in 
property. It was doubtless in the minds of those responsible for 
the Act of 1897 that if once the system could be brought into operation 
the opposition would die out and the public would, in a short time, 
accept its existence as a settled matter and therefore accustom them- 
selves to live under a system that it was impossible to remove. The 
authorities had doubtless good grounds for imagining that the accept- 
ance of the system in question would follow the normal course, and 
that the longer it remained in existence the more remote would be the 
prospect of its being questioned. I am happy that in the case under 
consideration the authorities will find that it is the exception that 
proves the rule, and that the steps that have been and are being 
taken to keep the matter before the public must, before very long, 
be successful in putting an end to the existence of a system so vicious 
that if the matter were only regulated by reason and in the interest 
of the public it would not continue in existence a single day. The 
difficulty I feel in dealing with this subject arises from my desire 
not to unnecessarily trespass on your time by repeating matters that 
have been referred to at your meetings time after time and with which 
you are all so familiar. IT have, however, thought that a useful 
purpose would be served by setting out in chronological order the 
various events that have occurred bearing upon the introduction and 
working of the system of registration of titles in this country. 
[Mr. Rubinstein then stated the order of events, beginning in 1862.] 
It will be remembered that in 1900 Parliament sanctioned an ex- 
penditure of £265,000 public money in erecting a new Registry Office. 
There is now too much reason to fear that a further call will 
shortly be made on a patient public as the site of the building has 
alone cost over £155,000. In reckoning what the new system has 
cost the toil levied on the transactions that have passed through the 
office under the 1897 Act must be taken into account. The fees so 
drawn from the pockets of bewildered purchasers and mortgagees 
between March, 1899, and March, 1905, are as follows: 


Year ending. Fees Received. 
March, 1899 £21,837 
1900 35,206 
1901 53,102 
1902 61,704 
1903 64,216 
1904 67,348 
1905 62,402 
366,515 


The tutal of £366,515 is not an unsubstantial sum for the unfortunate 
property owners in London to have contributed in seven years towards 
the upkeep of an office that they only know as a standing menace 
to them and which they rost heartily detest. The fact that the fees 
extracted in 1905 were £5,000 less than the preceding year indicates 
a large decrease in the number of transactions, and goes far to 
prove that Mr. Brickdale was fully justified in the view he expressed 
in 1886 that if registration was made compulsory it would ‘“‘tend to 
still further depreciate the selling value of a kind of property which 
is quite sufficiently unmarketable already.’’ The concluding words of 
Mr. Brickdale’s work on land transfer, published in 1886, read as 
follows (the italics are his): “If only ah easy door is opened to the 
many who do believe in it, and are willing to go in and give it a 
trial, coupled with proper care that those who enter shall not be 
disappointed with the experiment, the system will advertise itself, and 
after two or three years every purchaser will register as a matter 
of eourse.”” Mr. Brickdale must admit that a door has been opened 
with a vengeance, and, contrary to the strong views he then held, the 
public are now under compulsion, being driven in like sheep. The 
system has, therefore, had the advantage of being tried for over six 








years, and so has been advertised for more than double the period 
he suggested. Will Mr. Brickdale answer a plain question? I 

venture to say that if the compulsory provisions were repealed to- 
morrow five persons could in the course of a year be found who, 
having had experience of the system, would dream of registering their 
titles? There is no limit to human credulity. Every now and again 
Mr. Brickdale has the pleasure of explaining to laymen of more or 
less intelligence the beauties of the system and of pointing out how 
elegantly the volumes are bound that record the transactions. A 
few months back several members of the Glasgow Corporation visited 
the Registry, and returned home so impressed that they have since 
sought to induce the corporation to promote a measure to bring a 
system of officialdom north of the Tweed. I will not believe that our 
neighbours will take such leave of their senses as to move in this 
direction. Should they, however, do so we will certainly have to 
revise our estimate of their character, and when referring to them 
find a substitute for their old attribute ‘‘canny.’’ Before they pro- 
ceed further I venture to suggest they should obtain some further 
information, and, by way of a el they might ask Mr. Brickdale 
to definitely answer the following questions: 

1. At what date did he alter the view he expressed so strongly in 
1886 that compulsory registration was wholly unnecessary or unjust? 

2. What induced him to alter this view! 

3. In his work on the Land Transfer Act, 1897, he referred to 
the system as a “legislative experiment’’ intended to “have a trial 
of at least three years in the county first selected.”’ Did he then 
believe that a bond fide inquiry was to have followed the first three 
years’ trial of the system? s 

4. What explanation has he for the fact that the authorities evaded 
the inquiry at the end of the three years, and have shirked one since? 

. Does he accept the suggestion that their refusal is consequent on 
their knowledge that the system cannot bear the slightest scrutiny? 

6. Is there any foundation for the report that the authorities fear an 
investigation, as the records contain innumerable mistakes, interlinea- 
tions, and erasures? : ; 

7. Does he consider a knowledge of conveyancing of any value in 
working the registration system? If so, how is it that out of the 250 
persons employed in the registry, hardly one has ever had any practical 
conveyancing experience? 

bow ae explain the views expressed by the judges of the 
Court of Appeal in the case of The Capital and Counties Bank vy, 
Rhodes, that the system is terribly complicated? ; 

Is he aware that. there are a large number of transactions that 
have to be carried out by deeds that cannot be registered, as the rules 
make no provision for such transactions? q } : 

10. Does he consider a system a good one that in connection with 
the same property leaves some transactions to be registered and others 
not? ! 
11. As the 371 rules and 72 forms at present in force are not sufficient 
to cover all transactions, does he suggest that these could be covered 
by any number of rules? If so, what is his estimate of the number 
that would be necessary to cover every transaction? 

12. In 1886 he wrote that ‘‘the safety afforded by the ordinary prac- 
tice is to purchasers on sales absolutely perfect.’’ Does he still hold 
that view? ; ea: 

13. Does he differ from the suggestion that the duplication of docu- 
ments of title effected by the registration system is calculated to facili- 
tate fraud? , ; : 

14. Has the case of Attorney-General v. Odell decided in April 
last led him to recognise the new dangers from fraud consequent on the 
registration system? ; 

15. Does he dispute the statement that a possessory title can never 
mature into an absolute one? 

16. Is it not a fact that no country in the world other than England 
has a registration system that recognises three distinct characters of 
titles, the ‘‘ Possessory,’’ the ‘‘ Qualified,’’ and the ‘‘ Absolute,’’ and now, 
sometimes, a fourth, the ‘‘Good’’? ; . 

17. Is the simplicity of the new system on which the registry dwells 
due to the fact that the registry issues three, if not four, different 
titles in the place of the one that is alone recognised by the old system! 

18. Can he explain why the authorities persistently refuse to allow 
it to be known what number of titles have for the last two years been 
registered as Posessory, ‘‘Good,’ ‘Qualified,’ and ‘Absolute 
respectively ? fi ; : 

19. Is he aware that the Land Registry Office are issuing daily touting 
circulars containing the most misleading statements? Does he conside 
this practice is worthy of and consistent with the dignity of a public 
office? j 

20. In view of the. arrangement come to in 1897, whereby the city 
withdrew its opposition to the Land Transfer Bill on the Lord Cham 
cellor’s express undertaking that he would not extend the system to the 
city without its consent, what justification does he suggest the author 
ties had for extending the system to the City of Bondon, notwithstanding 
the loud protests of the corporation? ; : 

21. What is his explanation of the fact that the city corporation 
and nineteen of the London borough councils have given forel 
expression to their disapproval of the system? ; a 

22. How does he explain the fact that all the representative societité 
interested im property, including bankers, building and land societies, 
and auctioneers, hold the same view? : : 

If our friends in the north can induce the registry officials to disco 
tinue the recital of fairy tales and to give plain answers to thew 


questions they will indeed establish a very substantial claim on 0# 5 


gratitude. 
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The darkest hour is the hour that precedes daylight, and it is a 

sign full of hope that those who are most closely watching the baneful 

riment see it now visibly tottering to its fall. The indications are 
yarious, and include the following :— 

1. The authorities are aware that there is not now the faintest hope 
of any county outside of London voluntarily adopting the system. 

2. The Government recognises that any attempt to force a measure 
through Parliament to extend the system is foredoomed to failure. 

3. The Government is at its wits’ ends to invent an excuse for seeking 
to perpetuate a conveyancing system in London different from the rest 
of the country. 

4. Notwithstanding the large sums spent, and the strange methods 
adopted by the Registry to mduce purchasers to apply for absolute 
titles, the public resolutely decline to be ensnared. They recognise how 
greatly it 1s to their interest to keep their titles as free as possible from 
red- entanglement. 

5. The race of lay experts who formerly were ever ready to advocate 
a system of registration have almost died out, as it is now common 
knowledge that the system is not a workable one having regard to the 
freedom ullowed ‘by our laws to landowners to deal with their property. 

6. The registration office is so bankrupt in reputation that not a single 
expert of responsibility can now be found bold enough to pen a word 
in its favour. In January last, in view of the intimation made that 
the Government intended to promote a Bill to extend the system of com- 

ulsory registration over the whole country, I wrote a letter to the press 

uncing the system in the strongest possible terms. No attempt was 

ed made by any one to answer the grave allegations contained in the 
etter. 

7. The panic refusal of the authorities for the last two years to make 
a return showing the number of titles that have been registered proves 
how conscious they are of the utter and complete breakdown of the 
system. 

The new registry office, in which over a quarter of a million pounds 
of public money has been sunk, is on the eve of completion, and the 
question that must now be agitating the official mind is whether the 
experimental system can be kept alive long enough to allow for the 
removal into the new office of the shiploads of red tape that at present 
fill every nook and corner of the existing building. It is idle to assume 
that any thought of the money wasted and mischief wrought is capable 
of disturbing in the slightest degree the official conscience, but Nemesis 


would indeed overtake the authorities if, after all their arduous work 
and the loss of reputation and respect they have incurred, they, with 
their feet on the threshold, were not allowed to enter the promised 
land. Unseen by the authorities, the fateful words, ‘‘Mene, mene, tekel 
upharsin,” may yet be outlined on the building, and if with renew 


courage we can but continue to hold aloft ever _ and higher the 


torch of truth the authorities may ere long be forced to read in letters of 
fire the writing on the wall. 

The reading of the paper was followed by loud applause. 

Mr. Ruprinstern moved : ‘‘ That in view of the fact that under the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897, the system of compulsory registration of title has now 
been tried experimentally in the County of London for nearly seven years, 


and has proved a conspicuous failure by largely increasing the expense, |. 


difficulty, and delay of purchase and mortgage transactions, this meeting 
strongly recommends the Council to urge the authorities to at once put in 
force the power given them by the Act to rescind the order applying the 
compulsory sections of the Act to the City and County of London.’’ 

Mr. G. R. Rem (London) seconded the motion pr6" forma. 


Mr. G. H. Raprorp (London) thought it should not ap that the legal 
profession was unanimous in agreeing with the paper. The County Council 
of London had decided to adopt the Act, and the Government would say 
that until the county council expressed a desire to put an end to the 
experiments they would notinterfere in the matter. He spoke as amember 
of the London County Council. The people of London were setting their 
houses in order, and they would get in London a register of title which 
would be regarded as a security of their own property, and the transfer of 
property would be much more cheap, rapid, and convenient than at 
present. The opinion of the public in London was that it was desirable 
to have a register of title. The Act was working well, and in afew years 
the position of affairs would be much better in consequence. 

Mr. W. E. Griterr (London) said that if the system was good it would 
not fail, but if not it ought not to be forced on the public. The London 
County Council had too early fallen into the state of adopting a system 
said to be theoretically good, and had ignored the great practical evils 
which every man responsible for the conduct of conveyancing business was 
aware of. It was extremely difficult to explain the matter to the outside 
public, there were so many transactions which the registry did not cover 
and which had to be dealt with outside. He was convinced that the Act 
= strongly pernicious to the interest of the owners of property, small or 

ze 


Mr. W. H. Norton (Manchester) denied that the system would effect an 
economy of labour or time. He did not believe that it would ever do so. 
The remedy would lie in assimilating the law of real property to that of 
personal property, and if Parliament abolished the law of realty there 
might be a system of registration which might be easy and comparatively 
simple. But there would always be the difficulty of describing points of 
property. That was the practical difficulty which they could not get their 
clients and the — to appreciate. This compulsory registration was 
bound up with the larger question of officialism, which was growing like a 
upas tree which blights everything beneath it. 

Mr. Runrysrern altered his resolution as follows: ‘“‘ That in view of the 
fact that under the Land Transfer Act, 1897, the system of compulsory 
registration of title has now been tried experimentally in the County of 


London for nearly seven years and has proved a 
largely increasing the expense, difficulty, and delay of purchase and mort- 
gage transactions, this meeting strongly records its opinion that the order 
applying the compulsory sections of the Act to the City and County of 
London should be forthwith rescinded.”’ 

Mr. Mippeton having spoken in support, 

The Presrpent declared the motion to be unanimously carried. 

Mr. Raprorp said it would be better to put it as carried nem. con. 

The Presmpent said that was, in his opinion, a distinction without a 
difference, but it should so stand as Mr. Radford wished it. 


Tue Anomatovus Posrrion or THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Mr. R. J. Sucpen, LL.B. (Bradford), read a paper with this title which 
we hope to publish next week. 


Mempersuir or Socrery. 


Mr. A. Mippieron moved: ‘‘ That this meeting is in accord with the 
views expressed by the President that an increase in the membership of 
the Law Society is desirable in the general interests of the profession, that 
the aggregate of the subscription paid by the country member does not 
adequately represent the benefits derived, and that the members of the 
society and provincial law societies be requested to use their best efforts to 
increase the membership.’’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Vores or THANKS. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the University of Leeds, the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, the Leeds Law Society, the readers of papers, and 
others who had contributed to the success of the society’s visit. 


CoNnVERSAZIONE. 


On the invitation of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress the visitors 
attended a conversazione in the evening at the Fine Art Gall of the 
Municipal Buildings, Calverley-street, the Lord Mayorand Lady Mayoress 
receiving the guests. 

Excvrsions.- 

On Thursday there were three alternative excursions, the first to Ripon 
and Fountains Abbey, under the guidance of Mr. J. Rawlinson Ford ; the 
second to Bolton Abbey, Barden Tower, and Ilkley, under the guidance of 
Mr. Gilbert Middleton ; and the third, a walking excursion to Ingleborough 
and the vicinity, under the guidance of Mr. Edward Fletcher. 


Gor. 


Golf courses were open to the visitors at Roundhay, Fulneck, Headingley, 
Ilkley, and Harrogate. a 
UBS. 


The Leeds and County Conservative Club and the Leeds and County 
Liberal Club were thrown open to the members. 


Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of this association was held on Wednesday 
at the Philosophical Hall, Park-row, Leeds, in connection with the pro- 
vincial meeting of the Law Society, Mr. H. A. Pgaxe (chairman of the 
board) presided. 

The annual report of the directors stated that the association has now 
3,721 members enrolled, of whom 1,257 are life and 2,464 annual sub- 
scribers. Seventy-two of the annual subscribers are in addition life 
members of the association. The board deeply regret having to record 
the decease of three of their colleagues—viz., Messrs. Henry Morten 
Cotton (London), W. Price Hughes (Worcester), and George Peter Allen 
(Manchester), in whose places as directors they have elected Messrs. Phili 
Witham (London), Warren W. Arrowsmith ‘Tree (Worcester), and Jose 
Farmer Milne, J.P. (Manchester). Mr. William Charles Blandy (Reading) 
has also been el as a director in place of Mr. William Frank Blandy, 
who has — after having kindly served on the board since the year 1866. 
The forty- anniversary testival was held at the Savoy Hotel, London, 
on the 22nd of June last, when Mr. Sam Bircham ided. The net 
gain from the festival amounted to £1,214 lls. 8d. Included in the 
receipts is a legacy of £100 under the will of the late Mr. John Penfold. 
Several large donations are also gratefully acknowledged, one gift of £100 
eaving been received from Mr. Wm. Frank Blandy, , on his retire- 
ment from practice. A gentleman whose mother amily received 
assistance from the association some years ago, has given a fourth donation 
of £60, thus completing the repayment of the total sum of £360 given by 

: : - ; . their tks j 
to the donor. During year gran from the 
amounting to £5,710. Of this sum 7 members and 44 members’ families 
received £2,100, while 42 non-members and 145 non-members’ families 
received £3,610. The sum of £175 was also paid to annuitants from the 
income of the late Miss Ellen Reardon’s bequest ; £28 to the recipient of 
the Hollams Annuity No. 1; £30 to the recipient of the Hollams Annui 
No. 2; and £30 to the recipient of the Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887). 
The sum of £240 wasalso paid to pensioners from the Victoria Pension 
A separate statement of accounts in connection with this fund is appended. 
The total relief granted during the year therefore amounted to £6,213. 
In March last it became n to sell stock to t the clai 
the funds. An overdraft for £750 had been obtained from 





tem and was repaid by the sale of £3(9 4s, 7d. War 
£462 13s, 84. London County 3 per cent, Stock, A claim 





icuous failure by * 
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made for payment of estate duty on a gift of £1,524 15s. 6d. Local Loans 
3 per cent. Stock, made by the late Mr. Hy. Morten Cotton, it became 
necessary to realize the sum of £74 3s. 7d. by selling a portion of the 
stock. An urgent appeal has recently been made for an increase in the 
number of annual subscribers. The number of supporters lost every year 
from death and other causes is very considerable, and a large accession of 
new members is necessary to augment the reliable income of the associa- 
tion. To all who have assisted in obtaining new members best thanks are 
accorded, and the directors venture to ask that every member will kindly 
use his mal influence in endeavouring to secure the support of any 
profeesional friend whose name is not at present on thelist of subscribers 
to the association. Another thousand annual subscribers would very 
ones | help the board in carrying on their work, and it is hoped that by 
united efforts throughout the country such a result may be obtained. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was put from the chair and 
unanimously adopted. 








Law Students’ Journal. 


Law Students’ Societies. 


Law Srvpests’ Desatine Socrery.—Oct. 10.—Ohairman, Mr. W. G. 
Weller.—The subject for debate was: ‘* That this House is of opinion that 
the present Ministry deserves the continued confidence of the electorate.” 
Mr. C. H. Gurney opened in the affirmative; Mr. R. P. Croom Johnson 
opened in the negative. The following members also spoke: Messrs. E. B 
Ames, P. M. C. Hart, W. M. Pleadwell, G. Oates, J.;Scott Duckers, C. 8. 
mone J D. 8. Cornock, and P. B. Henderson. The motion was lost by 
one vote. 








Obituary. 


Mr. V. I. Chamberlain. 


We regret to announce the death, on the 7th inst., of Mr. Vincent Ind 
Chamberlain, solicitor, of 48, Finsbury-square, and 70, Carlisle-place, 
Westminster. Mr. Chamberlain was educated at King’s College School 
and Queen’s College, Cambridge, and in 1863 he gained the senior mathe- 
matical scholarship at that college. He took his degree in 1867, and in 
1869 he won the Chancellor’s gold medal for legal studies and the Senior 
Whewell Scholarship for International Law. He was admitted a solicitor 
im 1870. For many years he acted as Honours Examiner for the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Mr. Chamberlain was, during a long period, a 
valued correspondent of this journal, his letters on current professional 
topics being characterised by much knowledge and acuteness. 








Legal News. 
Changes in Partnerships. 


Dissolutions. 


Tuomas Joun Pitrretp, Wituiam Lovett, and Cnares Forster Lovett, 
solicitors (Lovell, Son, & Pitfield), 3, Gray’s-inn-square, London. Sept. 1. 
By mutual consent, owing to the retirement of Thomas John Pitfield ; the 
business will in future be carried on by the said William Lovell and 
Charles Forster Lovell, in partnership with Northwood Rawlins and John 
Skelton Downes, under the said style or firm of Lovell, Son, & Pitfield. 

[ Garette, Oct. 6. 





General. 


The Daily Mai/ records the fact that Mr. Peters, of Launceston, believed 
to be the o acting magistrate in Great Britain, celebrated his ninety- 
sixth birthday on Monday. He attends petty sessions regularly. 

Ridley and Bray, JJ., have fixed the following commission days for 
holding the Autumn Assizes on the Northern Circuit : Carlisle, Wednesday, 
November 1 ; Lancaster, Saturday, November 4; Manchester, Wednesday, 
November 8; Liverpool, Monday, November 27. Mr. Justice Ridley will 

alone on the circuit until Manchester is reached, when he will be joined 
Mr. Justice Bray. 

At the ing of the October quarter sessions at the Sessions House, 
Clerkenwell, the chairman in charging the grand jury observed that the 
calendar was the longest which had occurred at this court for tea years, 
but said ite length was chiefly due to the large number of incorrigible rogues 
—namely, 21—who had been committed for sentence for begging, deserting 
their families, and similar offences. 


Even in the days when he was a struggling young lawyer Chauncey 
Depew was, says the Central Law Journal, gifted with a considerable deal 
of the self-confidence which in later years came to be known by many 
men. One of the first cases he had in court involved a somewhat compli- 
cated question of inheritance. But he gaily tackled it and prepared what 
he an unanswerable argument. He had proceeded for some 
noticed that the j seemed to lose interest. Lawyer 
ted, and said, “I beg , but I ho our honour 

judge shifted in his chair as he replied, “I have so 
far, but I’ll sey frankly that if I thought I could find my way out I'd 


F 
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It is announced that Mr. Edward T. Salvesen, K.C., has been appointed 
one of the Senators of his Majesty’s College of Justice in Scotland, in 
succession to Lord Kincairney, resigned. He was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.A. and LL.B. He became a Queen’s 
Counsel in 1899, and was sheriff of the counties of Roxburgh, Berwick, and 
Selkirk from 1901 until his appointment as Solicitor-General for Scotland. 


On Saturday last Mr. Joseph Addison (Linklater, Addison, & Co.), 
while walking in the neighbourhood of Lucerne, Switzerland, was mur- 
derously assaulted and robbed by a man on the highway, who felled 
Mr. Addison with blows on his head. We are glad to learn from the 
Daily Mail that the man has been arrested and has made a full confession 
of his guilt. The prisoner, who is a native of the canton of Soleure, was 
working temporarily in a quarry at Gersau, not far from the scene of the 
outrage. 

A curious and successful defence was raised, says the Daily Mail, at the 
Limerick quarter sessions when William Ferns claimed £6 for the alleged 
malicious killin ing of a greyhound by poison, which the dog picked up in the 
town of Hospital. The county council raised the defence that the 
applicant could not recover compensation as he had not a certain valuation, 
County Court Judge Adams, in dismissing the claim, said that under an 
Act passed in 1698, only a man possessed of a freehold of £40 a year ora 
personal estate worth £1,000 could keep a greyhound. 


The Home Secretary has appointed the following gentlemen to be a 
committee to consider and report what rules and orders ought to be made 
to give effect to the provisions of the Aliens Act, and to recommend the 
arrangements which may, in their opinion, be necessary for bringing the 
Act into operation at the various ports in the United Kingdom :—Mr, 
Mackenzie Dalzell Chambers, O.B., C.8.I., Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for the Homa Department (chairman) ; Mr. Robert Henderson, C.B., 
Secretary to the Board of Customs; Mr. J. W. Cawston, of the Treasury ; 
Mr. R. C. Heron-Maxwell, of the Board of Trade; and Mr. John Pedder, 
of the Home Office. Mr. W. Haldane Porter has been appointed secretary 
to the committee. 

From a return shewing, as regards each rural district in England 
and Wales, the area, population, and number of parishes, and whether 
there are in force any bye-laws with respect to new streets and buildings, 
and, if so, the scope of such bye-laws, which has just been issued, it 
appears that in 246 rural districts in England and Wales (out of a total 
of 668) there are no bye-laws for the regulation of new buildings, and that 
throughout 169 districts and in parts of 114 there are bye-laws based on 
the urban model ; that in 106 districts and in parts of 32 there are bye- 
laws in force based on the rural model, and that in 11 districts and in 
parts of 6 the bye-laws which are in force are not based on the model 
series, and were mostly made before the first issue of the model in 1877. 


At the opening of the Birmingham County Court on Monday a letter 
was read, addressed to the registrars by Sir Richard Harington on his 
resignation as one of the judges of the court, in which he said: ‘‘ On the 
manner in which the judges of county courts have been treated by the 
Government I will not dilate—their grievances are well known ; but ina 
letter addressed to Birmingham I ought not to pass over the single 
concession made to them—to wit, that ot a definite social rank and status 
—a concession obtained by the influence of a gentleman very long and 
very honourably connected with that city—Mr. Chamberlain. For the 
rest, I look back on time and trouble wasted in vain efforts to bring about 
some amelioration of our system of procedure, which, encouraging as it 
does unthriftiness in the class which most needs thrift to elevate and 
improve it, does, in my opinion, far greater mischief than it does good in 
affording facilities for the recovery of debts and for cheap litigation.” 


On the occasion of the re-opening of the Law Courts, on Tuesday, the 
24th of October, 1905, a special service will be held at Westminster Abbey, 
at 11.45 a.m., which the Lord Chancellor und his Majesty’s judges will 
attend. In order to ascertain what space will be required, members of the 
junior bar wishing to be present are requested to send their names, on or 
before Saturday, the 2ist of October, to the Secretary of the General 
Council of the Bar, 2, Hare-court, Temple, E.C. Barristers attending the 
service must wear robes, and should be at the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey (Dean’s-yard entrance), where robing accommodation will 
be provided, not later than 11.30 a.m. A limited number of seats in the 
South Transept will be reserved for friends of members of the bar, to whom 
one ticket of admission (or, if ible, two) will be issued on ee 
to the Secretary of the Gasseel fomnah of the Bar, on or before Saturday, 
the 21st of October. No tickets are required for admission to the North 
Transept, which is open to the public. 


The Isle of Wight coroner, says the Times, held an inquest on Saturday 
evening in last week on the body of Mr. William J. Lewin, barrister, of 
Plaistow-lane, Bromley, who was drowned in a boating accident in the 
Solent, off Freshwater, on the 18th of September. The chief witness was 
Mr. Sidney Trevor Mimpriss, solicitor, in the Ciyil Service, of Bromley, 
who said that he and Mr. Lewin started to sail across the Solent in an open 
boat from Freshwater. When they were near Hurst Castle the weather 
became bad, and the boat could not face the heavy sea and was quickly 
swamped. Mr. Mimpriss swam with a lifebuoy to Mr. Lewin’s aid, and 
both caught hold of it and thereby kept themselves afloat for considerably 
over an hour. Both became very exhausted, and, after saying ‘‘ Good- 
bye,’”’ Mr. Lewin released his hold and sank. A few minutes later Mr. 

impriss was F com up in an unconscious condition by a boat from the 
Irish steamer Kellarney, which was passing through to Southampton. The 
body of Mr. Lewin was recovered 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidentally drowned.’’ 
the bar in 1887 and practised at 9, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. } 
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The following are the arrangements made for hearing Probat3 and 
Divorce causes during the ensuing Michaelmas sittings: The causes set 
down for trial will be taken in Court I., and all causes in the day’s list in 
that court may be transferred and taken in Court II. when Admiralty 
cases are not being heard. Defended causes, common and special juries, 
appointed to be taken in Court I., will also be taken in Court II. when 
Admiralty cases are not being heard. Undefended matrimonial causes 
will be taken (in Courts I. and II.) on Tuesday, the 24th inst., and 
Wednesday, the 25th inst., and (in Court I.) on each Monday during the 
sittings after motions. Probate and defended matrimonial causes for 
hearing before a judge without juries will be taken on Thursday, the 26th 
inst., and until Friday, the 17th of November, inclusive. Common jury 
causes will be taken on and after Tuesday, the 21st of November, and 
special jury causes will be taken on and after Wednesday, the 6th of 
December, Divisional Courts will be formed to sit, if required, on Tuesday, 
the 7th of November, and Tuesday, the 5th of December. Motions will be 
heard in court at 11 o’clock on Monday, the 30th inst., and on each 
succeeding Monday during the sittings, aud summonses before the judge 
wiil be heard at 10.30 on Saturday, the 28th inst., and on each succeeding 
Saturday during the sittings. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, held on Thursday in last 
week, Mr. Co»per asked by whose authority and responsibility an inscrip- 
tion, which he considered unsuitable, had been carved over the main 
entrance of the new Central Criminal Court. Mr. Deputy Ellis, Chairman 
of the City Lands Committee, said as a space had been left for an 
inscription, the Dean of Westminster had been consulted as to an 
appropriate one, and he had suggested, ‘‘ He shall defend the children of 
the poor and punish the wrongdoer ’’ (72nd Psalm, 4th verse), which had 
accordingly been adopted. Mr. Justice Grantham had begged the City to 
select an inscription im English, and not in Latin or Greek. Mr. Stapley 
strongly objected to the inscription, as giving a wrong idea of the functions 
of the court and a false conception in these days of the motives for the 
correction or punishment of offenders. Mr. Cloudsley thought that justice 
and mercy ought to have been substituted for revenge in the inscription. 
Mr. Deputy White considered the inscription an excellent one, and said it 
would be hopeless to secure unanimity on such a question in so large a 
body. Mr. Kimber said the city need not have consulted an eminent 
ecclesiastic at all. Their old motto, ‘‘ Domine dirige nos,” could not be 
improved upon. ‘‘ Fiat justitia ruat celum’’ would have been a good 
alternative. After some further discussion, the question of the inscription 
was referred to the City Lands Committee for consideration and report. 

The Second International Congress of Advocates, which was held at 
Liége on the 30th of September and the three following days, has, says a 
correspondent of ths Times, taken certain definite steps in the direction of 
forming an International Association of Advocates. The question was 
formulated as follows: Is it possible to create an international and per- 
manent organization, whether between the bars of different countries or 
between individual advocates, and, if so, what should be done with a view 
to creating this organization? Im the report of M. Jaspar upon this 
question it was suggested that, amongst other matters, it should be the 
object of an international association of advocates to establish a central 
office for the collection of information relating to (a) professional etiquette ; 


(6) the legislation of every country which deals with extra-territorial | 


jurisdiction, extradition, and generally all matters in respect of which the 
laws of a country are capable of being applied in another country under 
an agreement of reciprocity or otherwise ; (c) the legal assistance of poor 
persons. It was also suggested that the office shewld take all necessary 
steps to keep itself informed upon the legislation of different states, and 
the matters which should be discussed in the congresses to be held from 
time to time. The president announced the formal decision of the congress 
as follows: (1) The congress agrees to the establishment of an Inter- 
national Association of Advocates ; (2) the association shall be directed by 
a standing committee, which shall take the name of the ‘‘ Standing Com- 
mittee of the International Association of Advocates’’ ; (3) the appoint- 
ment of the permanent committee is entrusted to a provisional committee 
composed of MM. Le Jeune, Dupont, Picard, Alex. Braun, Dejongh, 
Moreau, Bia, and Henri Jaspar, general secretary ; (4) the third section of 
the congress shall be held in 1908. Upon another question, namely, ‘Ought 
the practice of the law to be divided amongst different professions, advocates 
avoués, &c.?’’ the congress arrived at no definite conclusion. It was ur; 

on behalf of the ‘‘ cumulative system”? that if an advocate only is 
employed, the direction of the proceedings remains in one hand ; secondly, 
that the advocate is better informed, inasmuch as he knows his case from 
the commencement, and, in the third place, that the employment of only 
one person tends to diminish expense. In Germany and Holland there 
are no avoués; in France and Belgium the avoué still exists; and no 
suggestion was made during the discussion that the existing order of 
things in England required modification. In summing up the discussion, 
the president said that, while it was agreed on all hands that the advocate 
should be permitted to plead in every court in his country, the question 
whether the profession of the law is or is not to be in the hands of one 
class of persons must be settled according to the necessities of divers 
countries and divers localities. 








Winding-up Notices. 
London Gasette.—Fripay, Oct. 6. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Limirep 1x CHANCERY. 

Beprorp Pawrecunicon Co, Limi tep —Creditors are required, on or before Novy 4, to send 
vheir names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to James 
Lawrence Syme and William Tingey, jun, 17, Percy. st, Tottenham ct rd. & 
Bennett, Bishopsgate st Within, solors for liquidators 
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Bisuor & Co, Lumrtzp—Petn for windiog up, presented 30, directed to be 
unty Court, Park st, Croydon, on Nov 7, at 10.30. vies, 222, Strand, s 

petners. Notice of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 0 

a of my + - (x La , onan 
uawa Exptoration Synpicate, Lawrrep (1x Liquipation)—Creditors 
or before Nov 8, to send their names and and the particulars of their 
claims, to William Leonard Bayley, 6, Queen st pl : 

CumperLanp River Estates, Liutrep -Creditors are required, on or before Dec 1 
their names and addresses, and the —- of their debts or claims, to 
Mapleston and A. P. Manton, 16, St Helen's pl : oS 


; 
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2: 
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iaempoces, Ane Cius pen ge Co, woe = Galion ee 9 Oty 
3, to sen’ eir names resses, particulars 5 
pom on Hodgson, 41, North John st, Liverpool. Jevons & Ryley, Liverpool, 
‘for liquidator 
8riow SynvicaTs, Liurrep (1x Liquipatiox)—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 
20, to send their names . and the particulars of their debts or claims, to 
W. W. Mitchell, 10 and 11, Austin friars 


Uswtimitep 1x CHANCERY. 


Enterprise Permaxent Benerit Buripixe Society, Carlisle — Petn for winding up, 
presented Oct 5, directed to be heard at Carlisle, on Oct 17. Saul & Lightfoot, Carlisle, 
solors for petner. Notice of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 
6 o'clock in the afternoon of Oct 16 

Lampouan Vatiey Ramway Co—Creditors are required, f 
their names addresses, and the particulars of their de bts or claims, to James 
Whitelaw, Paddington Station, London, Page, Paddington Station, solor for liquidator 

London Gazette-—Turspay, Oct. 10. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Luoarep 1x CHancery. 


Bricuton anp Eastsouaye Districts Vacuum Cuieaxer Co, Lumrep—Peta for winding 
up, presented Oct 5, directed to be hi Oct 31. Tippetts, Maiden In, Queen st, solors 
for otae. a of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 o’clock in 

afcernoon of Oct 30 

Bsicaton Coiszum, Liwrrsp—Petn for winding up, directed to be heard Oct 4, was 
adjourned to Oct 18, before the Vacation Judge Quicke, Milk st bldgs, solor for petner. 
yr ~ of appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 o'clock in the afternoon 
of Oct 17 

Fexx & Co, Limrrep—Petn for winding up, presented Sept 20, directed to be heard 
Oct 31 Samet S Fenchurch st, solors in person Notice of appearing must reach the 
above-named not later than 6 o clock in the a ternoon of Oct 30 

J. Wuear.ey & Soxs, Luourep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 25, to send 
their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to R. F. W. 
Fincham, 3, Warwick ct, Holborn ; 

James CuzeTHam & Sons, Limitep Goceupennted in 1900) (gx_Liquipation)—Creditors are 
required, on or before Nov 21, to send their names and adi and the of 
their debts or claims, to John Jackeon, 71, King st, Manchester rigley & Co, Oldham, 
solors to liquidator 

Joux R Writiams Co, Limrrep — Creditors are required, on or before Nov 21, to send their 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to James Fabian, 
27, Clement’sIn Broad & Cheston, Gt Winchester et, solors to liquidator v 

Samvue, Waker, Limrrep—Creditors are required t before Nov 14, to send their 
names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to Arthur Henry Gibson, 
39, Waterloo st, Birmingham Rowlands & Co, Birmingham,;solors to liquidator 


| 








The Property Mart. 


Sales of the Ensuing Week. 
Oct. 19.—Messrs. H. E. Foster & Cranriexp, at the Mart, at 2:— 
Se rere tinna of  Trast Fund, value £7,000, la@Y-aged 61; also to Leaschotd Pro- 
'o One- a jue ; 
ies at South Eaton-place, 8.W., lady aged 63. Solicitors, E. F. & H. 


On. on. 
To One-half of a ‘Trust Fund, value £9,300; lady 71. Solicitors, Messrs. Surman 


ett, London. wf 
An Undivided One-fourth SHARE of ESTATE, value £18,196. Solicitors, Messrs. 
Karuth, Browne, & Higgs, > 
POLICIES for £5,000, be £3,000, £2,700, £2,500, £800, £800, £500. Solicitors, 


SHARES ia Reversion and Annuity Co. (Limited). Solicitors, Messrs. Tassell & Son} 


London. 
(See advertisements, this week, back page.) 
Oct 19.—Mr. Epwis Evass, at the Mart, at 2, in Lots :—Barnes: Freehold Ground-rents, 
secured upon ight Semi-detached Villas; rack-rents estimated at 
£280 per annum ; reversions in 62 years. £43 per annum, secured upon Eight Shop 
Properties; rack-rents estimated at £510 per annum ; reversions {in 52 years. (See 
advertisements, this week, back page.) 








Creditors’ Notices. 
Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 


Last Day or Cram. 
London Gasetie.—Frivay, Oct. 6. 


Awey, Wu..1AM, Stroud, Hants, Farmer Dec 1 Hobbs & Brutton, Portsmouth 

Anoravs, Maritpa, Woodhouse Eaves, Leicester Nov 13 Moss & Taylor, saupienne 

aanome, © ULES a Eure, Fulham, Warehouse Packer Nov 11 & 
Leader, St s churchy: 

Bartey, Mary Harnan, Dawley, Salop Nov6 Holmes, Oakengates, Salop 

Barry, Frances Jane, Birkenhead Nov6 Tyrer & Co, Liverpool 

Baatiert, Many Exiza, Bayswater Nov 14 Bartlett, Bush ln : 

Bearens, ANN Marrua, Limehouse, Beer Retailer Oct 24 Loxley & Co, Cheapside 

Bonnet, Faepeaicx, Swansea, Chemist Nov2 Puntan, Swansea 

Carrexatt, WILLIAM, Preston, Lancs, Coal Yardsman Oct 29 Craven, Preston 

Cuoat, Epexezen, Kony’s Lynn, Norfolk Nov 15 Steveas & Co, Norwich 

Cuark, Fxaxoss Exizapeta Ness, Victoria st Nov 4 Chester & Co, Bedford row 

Davis, Exnest Isaac, St Mark's rd, Sains See Oct 30 Hyman & Co, Basingball st 

emer Ricuarp Hayrss, Littleton, Sou! pton Nov 30 Wooldridge & Son, Win- 

ester 

Fixes, Ewa, Worcester, Pawnbroker Dec5 Hulme, Worcester 

Forrest, Evewins, Princes Bucks Nov6 Winterbotham & Co, Cheltenham 

Forster, Jony, Longriggthorn, Cumberland, Yeoman Oct 20 Cartner & 
Milburn, Brampton, Cumberland 

Faeupentsat, Eur, Newcastle upon Tyne Noy 17 Houghton & Son, Finsbury pymt 

Farenp, Grorar, Ramsgate Nov10 O A & K Daniel, Ramsgate 

Farenp, Janz, Ramegate Novl0 O A & K Daniel, xamsgate 

Fuuier, 8anau, Wellington, Somerset Nov8 Michell, W 

Furngss, Hoturs, Coven, Lone, Timber Merchant Nov 8 Saul, Lancaster 

Goop.ap, Lewis, She Nov 4 Smith & Co, Sheffield 
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Hawks, Hevny, King’s Heath, Worcester Nov14 Walker & Meek, Birmingham 
Hemine, Wiu1AM ‘Waters, B , Somerset Novié Bartlett, Bush lane 
eee on 1eusTa PHILurpra, Richmond Nov 15 Hodgkinson & Beevor, Newark | 


Messe, Mary, Doncaster Novy6 Atkinson & Sons, Doncaster 
Howakrrta, Mary, Blackpool Noy2 Scholes, Manchester 
Honter, IsaBetra, Fairhazel gdns, Hampstead Novi4 Bartlett, Bush In 


Jones, CHag_es, Films av, be gee Hill Nové Croft & Mortimer, Coleman 
Kwieat, Jemima, Princess rd, Regent’s Park Nov 20 Burnham & Co, Wellingborough 
Lypiarp, Virroria Haywa, Hull Nov 16 Downey & Linnel, Conduit st 


Mayer, Atpnonse, Hove, Brighton Nov13_ Wild & Collins. Lawrence = Cheapside 

Mipwoop, ALrrep Henry, Birkdale, Lancs, Merchant Nov6é Tyrer & Co, Liverpool 

MiTox, Ri oxnN, Gorton, Lanes Nov 2 Gubsten, Manchester 

Mooruovse, Samus, Thornton in Bradford Novy3 Jubb & Co, Halifax 

Nicwotzs, Grorer, Larlaston, Staffs, Pawnbroker Novi Slater & Co, Darlaston 

Pattisox, Any, Fordham Nov6 White & Co, Colchester 

Pearson, Ropert paesnan, Chorlton upon Medlock, Manchester 
yers, Mancheste: 

Perers, Joun Mixzs, a Oct 31 Dale, Finsbury circus 

Perers, Exizasetu Saran, Leytonstone Oct 31 Dale, Finsbury circus 

PHILuiPro, Joun, King’s Lynn, Fellmonger Novi10 Ward, King’s Lynn 

Poor, Henry, Princes st, Cavendish sq Nov 21 Wood, Swansea 

Ricwarps, Tuomas, Hardwick, Northampton Nov 20 Burnham & Co, Wellingborough 

Ropestson, Susanna, Norwich Nov 4 Culley, Norwich 


SanrorD, Henry Aysurorp, Ennismore gdns Oct 26 Dawson & Co, Lincoln’s inn 

Savory, hong ey Arbortield, Berks Nové Brain & Brain, Reading 

ScuornoraH, A, Finchley rd Oct26 Wickes & Knight, Union a Old Broad st 

seem Nrcusias Joun Henry, Finchley rd Oct 26° Wickes & Knight, Union ct, 

i 

Srppon, James, ; Chester Nov 20 Sale & Co, Manchester 

Suum-Srorey, Gertrups ISABELLA, Cliveden pl, Eaton sq Nov 18 Foster, Raymond 
bldgs, Gray’s inn 

Surru, Doveias Gorpon Moxtcomery, Brighton Nov6 Mote & Son, Gray’s inn sq 

Syewin, Epwakrp, Worthing, Builder "Nov 10 Verrall, Worthing 

anes oa Henry, Gunthorpe, Notts, Plumber Nov 21 Maples & McCraith, 


otting! 
Srrtiek, Hexry, Wellington, Somerset Nov4 Booker, Wellington 
Srapiey, Cuag_es Mo.iett, Tunbridge Wells Nov 28 Cruttenden, Hastings 
Srivex, Tames, Reigate Nov 14 Bartlett, Bush In 
Sroppart, James, Piumstead Nov 8 Braund, Cannon st 
Sumner, WILLIAM, Prestwich, nr Manchester Nov 15 Boote & Co, Manchester 
SwIsDELLs, Petree ARNOLD, Macclesfield, Licensed Victualler Nov 11 Barclay & Co, 


Macclesfield 
Tate, Joz, Upper Gloucester pl Novi4 Bartlett, Bush In 
— James, Pecket Well, nr Hebden Bridge, Yorks Nov 3 Shaw, Hebden 


ge 
Wake, Bexsamix, Morpeth, Northumberland Oct 28 Brett, Morpeth 
Wasp, Rotanp Horatio, Walbrook, Solicitor Nov10 Spencer & Co, Queen st, Cheapside 
West, Henry James Petuam, Dawlish, Solicitor Nov 15 Denrocke, Dublin 
Woopwarp, Arruur, Nevin, N Wales Nov12 Woodward, Old Jewry chmbrs 
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London Gazette.—Turspay, Oct 10, 


Bauint, Henrietta, Cheetham, Manchester Nov6 Powell, Manchester 
Borwick, ExvizaseTH JANE, Ulverston, Lancs Oct 19 Ashburner, Ulverston 
| BRaCEWELL, HegBeRrt, Southport Nov 21 Slater & Co, Manchester 
| Broapsent, Tuomas, Low Burn Doncaster Nov 11 = & Co, Sheffield 
| Cuarke, GzoRGE STan¥orD, Ipswich Nov5 Kersey, ye atmo 
CocksuRN, ANN, Sunderland Nov10 F & E Emley, Newcastle u: ~ 
Coppinaton, Ex1zaBeTH, Southport Nov 13 Cameron & Co, pote od 
baa THOMAS Woskrrtuixetos, Seaforth, Lancs, Merchant Nov 30 Batesons & Co, 
iv 


CorpinGLey, THomas, Akroydon, Halifax Nov 20 Barstow & Midgley, Halifax 

Davis, EDWARD, Chel Nov 30 Hunter & Davies, King William st 

DE ——, Houmpsrey Epwarp, Littlebourne, Kent Dec 1 Fooks & Co, Carey st, 

coln’s inn 

Evans, Jouy, Sheffield Novil Vickers & Co, Sheffield 

Ferausson-AspoTt, MagGarET HargizeT ANNE, Ladbioke grove, Notting Hill Nov ll 
Stephenson & Co, Lombard st 

FLETCHER. F wang One ( Oak, Greenbooth, nr Rochdale, Woollen Manufacturer Nov 11 
Standring, 

Gawtuony, Rosert Davy, Richmond Nov 23 Crossle od Burn, Moorgate st bldgs 

Gooperoves, Hargiet, Grimsby Novi Wilkin, Gt Grimsby 

Goss, CurisTorHER, Ipswich Nov 10 Fisk, Ipswich 

Henvessy, Sir Gzorce Rosertson, KCB, Victoria st, Westminster Nov 9 A’Barrow, 
Lincoln’s inn tields 

Hewnrica, Jaco, Northailerton, Yorks Nov8 Cohen, Stockton on Tees 

Hixton, Janz, Moston, Manchester Nov 6 Orrell, Manchester 

Hinvie, W11114m, Accrington Nov4 Broughton '& Broughton, Accrington 

Keevine, Rey Witiiam Granam, Surbiton Nov 30 Murray & Co, Birchin In 

Littey, Henry Eapey, Honiton, Devon, Merchant Nov6é Dunning & Co, Honiton 

Lock woop, Hannan, Swinefieet. nr Goole Nov8& England & Son, Goole 

Lomax, WiLL14m, Beckenham Nov7 Boddington, Manchester 

Martruews, Wi1.14M, 8t Just in Penwith, Cornwall Nov 7 ee Penzance 

Moston, Roseert, Harrington, Fishmonger Nov8 Crerar & Mason, Workington 

Norrsam, Toomas,Swansea Nov7 Jones, Swansea 

OcKENDEN, ANN, Newport, Mon Novl4 Hilbery & Co, Gt St Hel 

OcKENDEN, Henry, Downs Park 1d, Lower Clapton, Bhipbroker Nov 14 Hilbery & 


Co, Gt 8t Helens 
OckenpeEy, Witi1am Heyry Ler, Downs Park rd, Lower Clapton, Shipbroker. Nov l4 
Hilbery & Co, Gt 8t 


Helens 
Pav, Jonny, +) Bridport, Dorset Decl Temple, Bridport 
Rarnpiep, Horace, Saxilby, Lincs, Surgeon Dec8 ‘Toynbee & Co, Lincoln 
Rew, Exzayor TamMin, St ‘Petersburg pl, Hyde Park Nov 18 Rooke & Co, Bath 
Ricuarps, Cuar.es, King’s Hill, Wednesbury Decl6 Thursfield & Messiter, Wednesbury 
Sars, Jostan, Yiewsley Nov 10 Cooke & Co, Essex st, Stran: 
Srence, Wauiay, Hepbura, Durham, Grocer "Nov 10 F & E Emley, Newcastle upon 


Symonps, -_ Paestwoop Mary, Babbacombe, Torquay Nov 25 Bone & Co, Devonport 

THacksk, Samvet Jou, Montagu st, Russell sq Novii Twist, Bloomsbury pl 

Taairt, Witt1am Ruppock, Little Hadham, Herts, Miller Nov 18 Richardson & Co, 
Much Hadham, Herts 

Wasp, Hansgiet Best, Ringwood, Southampton Nov5 Kersey, Ipswich 











Bankruptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—Farivay, Oct. 6. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


A.iTeez, Tomas Recinap, Buckton, nr oe. Glass 
Dealer Scarborough Pet Oct4 Ord O 

Batmrorp, W11u14, Chester, Tailor Chester “Pet Sept 30 
Ord Oct 4 

Brooks, SaMvzL, ree, Lanes, Tea Dealer Bolton 
P 2 Ord Oct 


Canvier, ArTacre camumnodn: Notting Hill, Grocer High 
Court Pet Sept7 Ord Oct 2 
Curistiz, James Caarizs, Barking, Essex, Traveller 
Che: ord Pet Augs Ord Oct 2 
a, aa N, = rd, Uxbridge High Court Pet Aug 
2 


Co.uisox, Henry yy Norwich, Builder Gt Yarmouth 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Cowuise, WILLIAM, - Fisherman Scarborough 

Pet Oct 2 Ord O 
CRocKWELL, & tong = Browssitt, Brooks’s Bar, 
ord, Lancs, Surgeon Salford Pet Oct 3 Ord 


Oct 
Evans, Daviv, Swansea Swansea Pet Sept19 Ord Oct 4 
—— Hewnry, Leeds Leeds et Oct 3 Ord 


Gissox, Witi14M, Barnsley, Picture Framer Barnsley Pet 
Ot2 Ord Oct z 
Gueex, Hexzy Joux, Charlton, Kent, Baker Greenwich 
Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 
aden Jobbing Gardener 


GReEyxrizLp, Nisei, 
ton Pi 


Oct 3 
GairritHs, Witt1am Howz.t, Tylorstown, Glam, Collier 
- ———— Pet Jd Ord Oct a 
AMBLET, Ricuarp, Warrington, Tobacconist Warrington 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 ” 
Hasp, Tuomas Epwagp, —— Norton, Worcester, Plumber 
i Pet Ord Oct 4 
Heartox, 


ILLIAM, Bolton, Operative Cotton Spinner 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
ens & a te, Saddlers Pembroke Dock 


Hott, ee eee Oe Swinton, Lanca, Builder Manchester Pet 
Hypz, Joux 8, Sandicheath, Salisb Balisb Pet Ma 
22 Ord Bept 19 seh » ga . 


Ksiosat, Aetuvue, Kettering, Vaccination Officer North- 
Pet Oct 4 0 ‘Oct 4 
Eonese, — Cinderford, Glos Gloucester Pet Oct 4 


Kermez, So.romox Moxzis, Bargoed, Glam, Furniture 
Merthyr aan Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Kase, Dave, Cardiff, Grocer Pontypridd Pet Sept 20 


a 

Luorp, Feasx Tomas, D ‘ord, Fruiterer Greenwich 
Pet Bept 20 Ona Bept we 

ro Birkdale, Lancs Liverpool Pet Aug 16 Ord 


Lrprozy, A E, Horfield, Bristol, Builder Bristol Pet 
Sept 28 Ord Oct 2 


Mzsvz, How anv, Altrincham, Chester, Draper Manchester 


Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 
Upper Boat, Glam, Builder 


——_ Evax Laeoxaup 
Pontypridd Vet Oct 2° Ord Oct 2 








Morris, Marx, Leeds, Fruit Hawker Leeds Pet Oct 2 
Ord Oct 2 


Myers, Joszrx. High st, Clapham Wandsworth Pet 
Aug 23 Ord Oct 3 
Nzwianp, Toomas Witi1am, Quex rd, Kilburn, Fruiterer 
hCourt Pet Oct2 Ord Oct3 
re Brighton, Coachman Brighton Pet Oct 3 
ct 3 


Powr.it, Heyry Asert, Blackwood, Mon, Ironmonger 
Tredegar Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

ReeD, FREDERICK SPENCER, a oy Commercial 
Traveller Brighton Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 

Rosson, Gzorez, and Joun Samson Rosson, on 
Tyne, Electri Engineers Newcastle on Tyne Pet 
Oct 3° Ord Oct 3 


Scott, Gzosce, West Rested, | + one Traveller 
Sunderland Pet Oct2 Ord O 
Scott, Wa.Ter Sran.ey, South Shields, Chemist New- 





castle on Tyne Pet Bept 14 Ord Oct 3 
Setiess, Grorce, Erith, Kent, Tob ist hest 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Smitu, 1 oe Ossorn, Northampton Siematen Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct4 

Somers, Groner, Liversedge, Yorks, Boot Maker Dews- 
bury Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 

Goaes. aaa, Cucktield, Farmer Brighton Pet Oct 3 

3 

Variey, Naruawizt, Leeds, Fruit Hawker Leeds Pet 
Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 

Varitow, Wittiam Akrruur, utah, Lincs, Draper 
Boston Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 

Vivier & Co, H, Mantilla rd, ‘Tooting Common, Builders 
Wandsworth Pet Sept 8 Ord Oct 3 

va, Sagan Jang, , Carmarthen, Licensed 

ualler Carmarthen Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Wititram, Wootton ot, Wilts, 
Furniture Dealer Oct 16 at 2.30 Off Rec, 38, Regent 
circus, Swindon 


Asupy, Wa.teer Berteayp, Derby, Builder Oct 14 at 11 
Otf Rec, 47, Full street, Derby 
Baooks, Sanu: EL, Heywood, cam, Tea Dealer Oct 16 at 
3 is, Exchange st, Bolton 
Caxpizr, ARTHUS Cutistoruse, Portobello rd, Notting 
7 at 12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 
Cumsri4, doux, Deby, Watchmaker Oct 14 at 11.45 
47 


ANGELINETTA, 


ull st, Derby 
CoLuins, L N, Norton -_ p Uae Oct 16 at il 
Bankru bldgs, Carey st 


Detayvex, Wititiam Leon, Wi 
Oct 1740 11.30 24, Redweg tap, Ls 
je hal Plaistow Essex, Chemist Oct 6 at 12 


"ponies st 
Gascon tl Nasa, Wor , Jobbing Gardener Oct 16 
10.30 Off Rec, 4, Pavilion bldgs, Brighton 
Titsooes Oct 14 at 
Hisks, Prag es aime litora, Cycle Agent Oct 17 at 
3 


Feng ed Agent 


Hameiet, Ricuagp, Warriogton, 
11.30 
Bedford row 


Hoime, Witiiam, Halifax, Oct 18 at 2,30 
Off Rec, Town Hall chmbrs 

Jounsox, Winsaam, x, Gt Grind, Marine Store Dealer Oct 
17atil Off ‘s chmbrs, Gt 


’ Lanpquist, Justus ae Wenseion, Westcliff on a 
Timber Merchan' 


t Oct 16 at 12 14, Bedford row 





Liewe.yy, Lewis, Cefn y Crib, nr Crumlin, Mon, Farmer 
Oct 18 at11 Off Rec, Westgate chmbrs, Newport, Mon 

Luas, James ALrrepD, Halifax, Pianoforte Manufacturer 
Oct 18 at3 Off Rec, Town Hall chmbrs, Halifax 

Moors, Grores, Swansea, Grocer Oct 17 at 12,30 Off 

, 31. Alexandra rd, Swansea 

Moriey, Joun James, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland 
Fruiterer Oct 19 at 4 Off Rec, 3, Manor ’pl, Sunderland 

Morris, Mark, Leeds, Fruit Hawker Oct 18 at 11.30 
Off Rec, 22, Park row, Leeds 

Opy, Henry, Malmesbury, Wilts, Dealer Oct 16 at 3 
Off 38, t circus, Swindon 

Paag, J. a Brighton, Oct 16 at 10 Off Ree, 
4, Pavilion bldgs, Brighton 

Payng, J tmreleny Wanborough, Wilts, Builder Oct 16 at2 
0: , 38, Regent circus, Swindon 

Penny, FRepERick Tomas, Northfield, Worcester, Builder 
Oct 16 at 11 191, Corporation st, Birmingham 

Peespy, CHARLES "ALBERT, Manchester, Portmanteau 
Manufacturer Oct l4at1l Off Rec, Byrom st, Man- 

chester 


Reep, Freperick SrEencer, iepeengim, Commercial 
Traveller Oct 16 at 11 Off Kec, 4, Pavilion bldgs, 
Brighton 

Rosson, Gzorcz, and Joun Samson Rosson, Newcastle 
upon as Electrical Engineers — 14 at 11 Of 
Rec, 30, Mosley st, Newcastle on Tyne 

Rosz, Hereerr, Loughborough Oct 16 at 12 Off Ree, 
1, Berridge st, 

Suarz, THomas, wat, Clothier Oct 17 at 11.30 Off 

, Wol og eT 

STaRk, Josern, Cucktield, ae Oct 16 at 11,30 Of 
Ree, 4, Pavilion bid hton 

STEELE, ALEXANDER he ishop Auckland, Durham, 

r Oct 19 at 3 Off Rec, 3, Manor pl, 
Sunderland 

Sreance, Emma Exizasetu, Brighton Oct 16 at 12 Of 
Rec, 4, Pavilion bldgs, Brighton 

SuTHERAN, Tom, East Rainton, Durham, Licensed Victualler 
Oct 19 at 3.30 Off Rec, 3, Manor pl, Sunderland ; 

beer beg Pentrepoth, Morriston, Swansea, Tailor 
Oct 17 at 12 Off Ree, 31, ” Alexandra rd, Swansea 

VaRLey, pa Leeds, Fruit Hawker Oct 18 at ll 
Off Rec, 22, Park row, Leeds 

Wi, Heyey, ‘Chapel Staithe, Gainsborough, Cycle Dealer 


Oct 19 at 12 Off Ree, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 
ADJUDICATIONS. 
Aanows, Lazarus, Wine) r pl, Kingsland, General 
Merchants High Court Pet Aug 31 Ord Oct 2 


Autrgzex, Tuomas Reoinavp, Buckton, nr Bridlington, 
Glass and China Dealer Scarborough Pet Oct 4 Or 
Oct 4 

Broom, Dawsiet, James Broom, and Danie Broom, jus, 
Liverpool, Builders Liverpool Pet July 22 

29 


Sept 
Brooks, Lewy marae, Lancs, Tea Dealer Bolton Pe 
Oct 2 Ord Oct 4 


Newpott, 
Sept 16 Ord Oct ‘ 
Cow.inc, Witt1am, Scarborough, Fisherman and Confe- 
tioner Scarborough Pet t2 Ord Oct 2 
CrockweLL, WittiAM Henry ho Brooks's 
ord, Lancs, Surgeon Salford Pet Oct 3 
Oct 3 


CaBLE, ot, Newport, Mon, Hairdresser 
Mon Pet 
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Decumsos, yo BatsHaw, eaten. Stock Broker 
Preston 18 Ord O 

Epuunps, Sone DWARD, are nats, Builder 
Birmingham Pet Sept 22 


Fett, CoarLes Henry, Leeds Leeds et Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Gissos, WILLIAM, el Picture Framer Barnsley 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 

@nzex, Henry Jonn, Chariton, Kent, Baker Greenwich 
Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 


GREENFIELD, NIMsHI, —_, Jobbing Gardener 
Brighton Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Garrritas, Tomas, Lower —, Dairyman Edmon- 
ton Pet Aug2 Ord Sept 30 

Gerrritas, WituiAM Howe, Tylorstown, Glam, Collier 
Pontypridd Pet Ort4 Ord Oct 4 

Heaton, Wit11am, Bolton, ae Cotton Spinner 
Bolton Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Hort, Witu1am, Swinton, all Builder Manchester 
Pet Oct 2 Ord 


Oct 2 
Kxicut, Antuur, Ketteri ee Officer North- 
Kyicut. Epwiy, Cinderford, Glos Gloucester Pet Oct 4 
Ord Oct 4 


ampton Pet Oct4 O 

Kremer, Soromon Morris, et Oot Glam, Furniture 
Dealer Merthyr Tydfil * Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Luoyp, Frank Tuomas, , Fruiterer Greenwich 
Pet 30 Ord Sept 35 

Meave, Howarp, Altrincham, Cheshire, Draper Manchester 
Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Morcan, Evan Leonarp, Upper oem, Glam, Builder 
Pontypridd Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 

om, br Leeds, Fruit Hawker Leeds Pet Oct 2 
0 t 2 


Newxanp, Taomas Witiiam, Quex ae Kilburn, Fruiterer 
urt Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 3 
— ~¥™ Joun, ar Regent’s Park High Court 
Aug 14 Ord Sept 29 

femme ERBERT Henwaxx, Southport, Lancs Liverzool 
Pet July 22 Ord Oct 

Pace, James, Brighton, cen Coachman Brighton Pet 
Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Powe.tt, Henry Apert, Blackwood, Mon, Ionmonger 
Tredegar Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Rerep, Freperick SpPENcER, rey Commercial 
Traveller i. ~-Y Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 

Scott, Grorcr, West Hartlepool, } mated A Traveller 
Sunderland Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Se..ers, Georce, Erith, Kent, Tob ist Rochest 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

SHarz, eet. Walzall, Clothier, nape and Boot Dealer 
Walsall Pet Septi14 Ord Oct 

Suit, Haroip Ospory, issemaeen Northampton Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Somers, Grorce, Liversedge, : cae Boot Maker Dews- 
bury Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 

Stark, Joseru, Cuckfield, Saher Brighton Pet Oct 3 
Ord Oct 3 


Taytor, Witt1aAM Jonny, Forest Hall, Northumberland 
Newcastle on Tyne Pet Sept 1 Ord Sept 30 

Tucker, Dovetas Freperick, Blackpool, Confectioner 
Preston Pet Sept15 Ord Oct 3 

Vartey, Natsaanret, Leeds, Fruit Hawker Leeds 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 

Vartow. WILLIAM —— Sleaford, Lincs, Draper Boston 
Pet Oct 3 Ord O 

oe GEORGE ll rey Boot and Shoe Dealer 

effield Pet Sept 6 Ord O 

Caton. JOSEPH Sicameet im Tunstall, Builder 
Hanley Pet Sept6 Ord Oct 3 

Wittiams, Saran Janz, Liandilo, Licensed Victualler 
Carmarthen Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 


London Gazette.—Turspay, Oct. 10. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 
Bareman, Rosert, Greenheys, ee, Assistant 
Curator Manchester Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 
Bives, Horace Wi uiam, Gillingham, =, Plumber 
ester Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
Bonsey, WiLu1AM Jouy, and Hersert Baicent, Walton on 
Thames, Builders Kingston, Surrey Pet Oct 4 Ord 





Oct 
Brennanp, Tuomas, Wavertree, Liverpool, Coal Merchant 
iverpool Pet Be +27 Ord Oct 7 
Brockurnurst, ys Wandsworth Pet Aug 23 
Ord Oct 6 


Buckuey, pe tat. Yorks, Pork Butcher Leeds 
5 


Pet Oct5 Ord 
Buans, Cuartes Epwix, Cathays, Cardiff, Marine Store 
__ Dealer's Assistant Cardiff Pet Oct5 Ord Occ5 
CaarLes, CHARLES, mm, Clerk Manchester Pet 
Cont on oy Cab Brickla; b 

URN, CHARLES, ri ric’ er Camb e Pet 

Oct's On Oto 4 “ 


Corros, Taomas Henry, Southsea, Hants, Carpenter 
Portsmouth Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 

Detyevo, Josern, High Wycombe, ry Ice Cream 
Maker Aylesbury Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 

Donat, Ernest Emit, Withiogton, dea. Mechanical 

M t Pet Aug 31 Ord Oct 5 

Eisisk1, SIMON Neuemran, Rhy), Flint, (vedi Bangor 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 

Farr, Henry, lean. Straw Hat Manufacturer Luton Pet 


Ord 
Farr, Heyry, jun, Luton, Warehouseman Luton Pet Oct 
5 Ord Oct 5 





FATEHMAHOMED, Mauomep, Rupert st, Shaftesbury av, 
Victualler High Court Pet Oct6 Ord Ot6 
os, bam ty Aspull, Lancs, Labourer Wigan Pet 


GoLvop, Siprry te Ledbury rd, Sereneies, Corn 
t High Court Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Gaunpy, Francis Ric HARD, Birmingham, Butcher Bir- 
mingham Pet Sept 20 Ord Oct 5 

Hamonp, Freperick, Leicester, French Polisher 

Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 

Howanrp, Percy Srernen, Chariton, Kent, Builder Green- 

Bow sens Ord Oct 4 
aues. Joux, Dyserth, Flint, Manure Agent Bangor 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 - “ 


Hunt, Josern Ricnarp, and Wituiam Hexry Host, 
‘ % Lancs, Farmers Liverpool 


or 
Pet Oct <. Ord Oct 5 E 

es > Gente, Butcher Gt Grimsby 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 

LAMBERT. nee Stretford, Lancs, Coschman Salford 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 


ions ALBERT OLIVER — Ship Broker Liverpool 


Oct5 Ord Oct 6 
—— W Hamittox, : peeranae Dealer 
Tailor High Court Pet 


Birmingham Pet 
Meyer, Soe, de bord Ta 


rr Jone, gi Engineman Aberdare Pet Oct 

7 7 

Mores, Rosert James, Leeds, Milliner Leeds Pet Oct 4 
Ord Oct 4 


Panes ope an Bromwich, Baker West Bromwich 

Preece, Goprrey a Meyyett, Neasden, Horse 
Dealer St-Albans Pet Sept 16 Ord Oct 3 

Puea, — re landebie, , Butcher Carmarthen 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Rees, Toomas Emutyy, Glanaman, Carmarthen, Carpenter's 
Apprentice Carmarthen Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 

Ronerts, Tomas, Miskin, Mountain Ash, Glam, Collier 

Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 


Saxton, JosepH, Hucknall ‘forkard, Notts, Plumber 

Notti Pet Sept 22 Ord Oct 6 

Sink, —— a, Catford, Coal Dealer Greenwich 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Simpson, enna Newcastle on Tyne, Grocer Newcastle 
onTyne Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 

Smita, Jonn Tuomas, Leeds, Furniture Dealer Leeds Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 é 

Tuomas, phony 8t Paul’s, Lianelly, Carmarthen, Chemical 
Worker Carmarthen Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct7 

TownsenD, Cuartes Gatton, Deal, Builder Canterbury 
Pet Sept 5 Ord Oct 5 

Wansems, G, Coldbarbour In, Camberwell High Court 


t Sept 11 Ord Oct 5 

Watsn, Bearaice, Birmingham, Provision Merchant Bir- 
miogham Pet Sept 26 Ord Oct 7 

Warkins, Marra Mary, pston, Bristol, Lodging 
house Keeper Bristol Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

WILLIAMS, wer Ely. Cambs, Cycle Agent Cambridge 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 

Youne, Grorce Witttax, Gt Grimsby, Dental Mechanic 
Gt Grimsby Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 


Amended notice substituted for that peenents in the 
London Gazette of Sept 1 


Canterbury Pet July29 Ord Aug 


FIRST MEETINGS. 
A.tsor, ALFRED, West Kirby, Chester, Wheelwright Oct 
18 at12 Off Ree, 35, Victoria st, ny 
Autrerr, THomas Recivap, Buck: Bridlington, 
Giass > ood Oct 18 at 4,30 74, Hechoungh, Scar- 


AwnperTon, THomas Epwarp, Withington, Manchester, 
Commission Agent Oct 18 at 3 Off Rec, Byrom st, 
Manchester 


Bisnor, Artaur Epwiy, Cardiff, Saddler Oct 20at3 117, 
St Mary st, Cardiff 

Browy, Wituram Frank Percy, Cadoxton, Barry, Grocer 
Oct 18 at12 117, 8t Mary st, Cardiff 

Boca, 4 ALFRED, Leeds, Pork Butcher Oct 19 at12 Off 

22, Park row, Leeds 

Cain, MICHAEL, Croydon Oct 18 at 11.30 24, Railway 
app, London 

CuIncH, ARCHIBALD Wuaeatianp, Tonypandy, 
Fruiterer Oct 18 at 12 135, High st, Merthyr ont 

Coon, Abert James, King’s Heath, Worcester, u- 
tacturer Oct 18 at 12 191, Corporation ss, 

éoamen, Tsomas Henry, Southsea, Hants, oo 
Oct 19 at 3 Off Rec, Camibridge "junc, High st, 
mou 

Cow.ine, Wiu1am, Scarborough, Fisherman Oct 18 at 4 
74, Newborough. Scarborough 

Epuuxps, Tuomas Epwaagp, Saltley, Birmingham, Builder 
Oct 18 at 11 191, Corporation st, Birmingham 

Sone, Saas Swansea Oct 19 at 11.30 Off Ree, 31, 


ra rd, Swansea 
Evans, Percy Jou, Winforton, Hereford Oct 19 at 10 


e 8q, inster 

FatkinGuam, Tomas, May =n by Hull, General Draper 
Oct 19 at 12 Off Rec, ity oe ln, Hull 

FaTsHMAHOMED, Manomep, Rupert st, Shaftesbury av, 
Licensed ualler Oct 19 at 11 Bankruptcy bldgs, 


Varey st 
Fett, Cuaries Heyry, Kirkstall rd, Leeds Oct 18 at 12 
Off Kec, 22, Park row, Leeds 
Frampton, Evenor Roserra, yey Lof W, Fishmonger 
Oct 16 at 3.30 Off Ree, 67, High st, Cowes, lotr W 
Come, Wurm, Barnsley, P cture Framer Oct 18 at 10.30 
ff Rec, 7, Regent st, ley 
ou, Sipxky, Busser, Ledbury rd, » Revounten, Corn 
18atil Bankrup , Carey st 
Grizsaaper, Weinert, Neath Glnte  Liceeed Vicwualler 
Oct 19 at 12.30 Off Ree, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 
Gairritus, Witt1aM Howa.t, Tylorstown, Glam, Collier 
Oct 20'at 12 135, High st, Merthyr 
Heaton, Wii.1M. Bolton, Operative Cotton Spinner Oct 
20at3 19, ——- st, Bolton 
Hopxiy, Joan Ry my a oe Sheffield, Joiner Oct 19 
at 11.30 Off Rec, Figtree In. 
Hout, ireen Swinton, Lanes, Speier Oct 18 at 3.30 
Off Rec, B: st, 


JENKINS, Frepenick Cuaries, Swansea, Hosiery Manufac- 

turer Oct 19 at 12 Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 

Kremer, Soromon Moras, Furniture 
Dealer Oct 19 at 12 135, st, ‘Merthyé ge B 





Lampert, Lawrence, Strettord, Lancs, Coachman Oct 18 
at 2.30 Off Rec, Byrom st, 

Lawrence, ‘Gronct, Ipswich, Baker Oct 20 at 2 36, 
Pp st, Ipswich 


rinces 
Lyprorp, A &, Gorfield, Bristol, Builder Oct 18 at 11.30 
Bristol 


| OR Ree, 26, Baldwin st, 


Txomson, Joun Cuarirs Heys, Canterbury, Lieutenant |. 





Meyer, Gt Portland st, Tailor Oct 18 at 12 
pee Oct 18 at 2.30 Off 
ie Rivne Sunes 


Naa Io as 12 Beakragter belgn, Carey st 
19 at 12 
Newman, Huser, W Wolverhampton, Fruiterer Oct 18 at 


11.30 Rec, Wi a 

Parry, J A, aster Oct 25 at 12 
ae rt ee 

Mon, Ironmonger 


. 30, 
Sizvers, Freperick. Liverpool, 
at 2.30 Ree, oo Victoria st, Liverpool 
comeet, hetg ge * on tan € oT. Oct 18 at 11 


Off 
ees Anruur, i, Monkey a Newcastle Oct Sei il 117, St Mary 
auue Gerorasr, Eton, Bucks, Tailor Oct 18 at 3 M4, 
Bedford row 


a, Jonun Tomas, Leeds, Furniture Dealer Oct 19 at 

1.30 Off Rec, 22° Park row, Leeds 
Sous Groreg, Live: , Yorks, Boot Maker Oct 18 
10.30 Off Ree, chmbrs, Corporation st, 


Ta.sot, Samvet Jerrrey, Hundon, oem, Farmer Oct 


18 at 2.30 Off Rec. 5, P Cony, Come bridge 
Tuomas, Davin, Cardiff, Bui Oct 20 at 12 117, 8 


, Cardi 

VaRLow, Witi1aM Agrtuur, Sleaford, Lincs, Draper Oct 
20 at 12 Off Rec, 31, Silver st, 

Wa txer, GrorcEe Witxiam, Sheffield, Boot Dealer Oct 19 
at12 Off Rec, Figtree in, Sheffield 

Wattace, Gzores, Coldharbour In, Camberwell Oct 19 at 

11 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Warkixs, Marraa Mary, Bishopston, Bristol, Lodging 

house Keeper Oct 18 at 11.45 Off Rec, 26, Baldwin st, 


Wituiams, Saran Jayx, Liandilo, Carmarthen, Licensed 
Victualler Oct 21at12.15 Off Ree, 4, Queen st, Car 


ADJUDICATIONS. 
Bateman, Ropert, Greenheys, ‘Manchester, Assistant 
Curator Manchester Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Bennett, GroscEe aes ~y Colchester, Picture Frame 
Colchester Pet ‘Sept 9 Ord Oct 5 
Berrranp, Hever Pierre Feaxcors;Freuiy, Jonx Heyni 
Berreranp, and Lovis Victor Bertrayxp, West Brom- 
py all Founders West Bromwich Pet July 25 


4 
Bives, Horace WIttiam, , Kent, Plumber 
Rochester Pet Oct 5 wee 
Bonasee, Lagat, Sante, Dyes Seas Leeds Pet Oct 5 
5 


CanDLeR, AusTHUR CHuISTOPHER. Notting 
Court Pet Sept7 Ord Oct7 

Caries, Caartes, Manchester, Clerk Manchester Pet 
Sept 13 Oct.7 

Ciewents, Henry Tuomas ag Weston super Mare, 
Hotel Proprietor Brdgwater Pet Sept 21 Ord Oct 7 

Cosurn, Cuarces, Cambridge, Bricklayer Cambridge Pet 
Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 


> Ice Cream Maker 
7 O 


y 
E:sisx1, Simon NeueEMIAn, Rhyl, Flint, Tobacconist 
Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
Evans, Davip, Swansea Swansea Pet p vxtnd 19 Ord Oct 5 
Far.eicn, WILLIAM Gorpox, en oe hire, Financier 
Birkenhead Pet April 20 why 
FarsuManomEeD, Manomep, Rupert , Shaftesbury a 
Licensed Victualler Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct é 
Fay, Crarvus, High st, Seana, Geen High Court Pet 
Bept 11° Oca Oct 5 
Gnas, Feaeaty Aspull, Labourer Wigan Pet Oct5 Ord 
Go..op,, Sipyey Beyxnerr, Ledbury rd, Bayswater, Corn 
Merchant High Court’ Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 
Hammonp, Frevenick, Leicester, French Polisher Leicester 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Uct 5 
Hanp, Taomas Epwarp, King’s Norton 
Plumber Pet sept 21 Ord Ove 7 
Hitcaixes, Grorce Henry, —— Saddler 
Dock Pet Ord Oct 7 


5 
Howarp, Percy Srsexen, Chariton, Kent, Builder Green- 
wich Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Seem, 2 Sons, Dyeerth, Flint, Manure Agent Bangor 

t Oct 

Hont, Josera Ricnarp, and Wituiam Heyry Her, 
Eccleston, nr Laverpoal Pet 
Oct 5 Oid Oct 5 

Ivco.psy, Tom, Gt Grimsby, Butcher Gt Grimsby Pet 
Oct 5 Ord Ord 

Lampert, Lawrence, Stretford, Lancs,Coachman Salford 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 

Leacu, ALBERT Caren, hai my Lanca, Ship Broker 
Laverpool Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 

Lerever, Louis ALEXANDER, Malverton rd, Old Ford ri, 
oe ae High Court Pet Aug 17 Ord 

Levy, Caagtes, Commercial rd, Grocer High Court Pet 
Sept 1 Ora Oct 5 

ne Cardiff, Grocer Pontypridd Pet Sept 20 


Matoys, Henry Epemaeen, Ebbsfleet rd, Cricklewood, 
Shop Fitter h Court Pet Aug Ord Oct 6 


P 
Detnevo, Josern, b- Ww. 
Aylesbury Pet Oct 


Moacan, Jouy, Al 4 
Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 


eA 
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Morais, Rosert James, Leeds, Milliner Leeds Pet Oct 4 
Ord Oct 


4 
Pasry, Gronrcz. West Bromwich, Staffs, Baker West 
Bromwich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
ee Liandebie, Carmarthen, Butcher Carmarthen 
7 


Ord Oct 7 
ae Tuomas Exuyy, Glanaman, Carmarthen eees 
Carmarthen Pet Oct6 Ord O 

noe Tuomas, Miskin, 7. Ash, a” Collier 
Aberdare Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 

Sztsacn, Lupwic —— St James’ 4 sq High Court Pet 
July 27 Ord Oct 5 

arry Cuar.es, Catford, Coal Dealer Greeenwich 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Simpson, WiLt1am. Newcastle on Tyne, Grocer Newcastle 
on Tyne Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 

Smart, Frepericr, blll Straw Hat Manofacturer Luton 
Pet Sept 28 Ord Oct 5 


Swrtn, Joux Tuomas, Leeds, Furniture Dealer Leeds Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Storrortx, Jon» Dawsoy, Newtown, Wigan, 
Wigan Pet Aug 18 Ord Oct 6 

Tuomas, Jony, Lianelly, Carmarthen, Chemical Worker 
Carmarthen Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Wat.ace, Grorcr, Coldharbour In, Camberwell High 
Court Pet Sept 11 Ord Oct 7 

Lodging 


Warxiss, Marntaa Mary, Bishopston, Bristol, 
w house K in % + hy oA Ord Oct 5 Cea 
TLLIAMS, CHARLES, Ys Cam! cle Agent ™ e 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct as 
Youre, Grorce Wii +4 Gt wy f Dental Mechanic 
Gt Grimsby Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 
Amended notice substituted for os published in the 
London of Oct 3: 
Hixxs, Ervest Warwick, Goodmayes, Ilford, Cycle Agent 
Chelmsford Pet Sept 27 Ord Sept 27 


Grocer 








THE LONDON SCHOOL OF LAW. 


ON for BAR, SOLICITORS’, UNI- 
VERSITY, and LAW EXAMINATIONS, 
ORALLY {clase of individual) o or by CORRESPONDENCE. 
For and further information apply 
to the Sucartary, “ oa 8 Serjeante’-inn, W.C. 
LAW CLERKS’ *CERTIFICATE.—Attention is called 
to the issue of Revised Regulations, Prospectus, giving 
full particulars, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 


tary. 
N.B.—The School Gerrentar Peas Tuition for the Matriculation, 
Bar, Solicitors’ and Preliminary Examinations. 





i Pause — Solicitor (Public School man) 
Managing Clerkship in London; general 
experience.—Apply, Box 525, care of R. F. te & Son, 


General Advertising Agents, '33, Pleet-street, E. C 


i AW.—Clerkship Wanted by Young Solici- 
4 gg ook articed wit in Trust, Conveyancing, and General 
— a my firm ; highest 
salary £ care of “ Solicitors’ 

Souranl” » Office, 27 $ aa. 3. 





AW.—GREAT SAVING. — For pocengt 
payment 25 per cent. will be taken off the following 
writing charges :— 


s. d. 
Abstracts Copied soe we O 8 per sheet, 
Briefs and Drafts eve 2 3 per 20 folios 
Deeds Round Hand s.,, we O 2 per folio. 
Deeds Abstracted °° ° 0 per sheet. 
Full Copies 02 folio. 
PAPER. —Foolscap, 1a. “per ‘sheet ; » #4. ditto 
Parchment, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per skin. 


KERR & LANHAM, 16, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C, 


BSTRACTING and all other Technical 

Legal Typing quickly and accurately executed by 

permanent staff.—Apply Mrs. Sprincerr, 5, Salter’ s Hall 
court, Cannon-street, E.C. 


ADY DETECTIVE, educated, experienced, 

4 Undertakes Private and Confidential Inquiries; Divorce, 

Commercial, &c.; strict integrity ; moderate fees ; ‘male and 

female assisiants.—Miss Easton, 241, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
(two doors from) New Oxford-street. 


LEMENT’S INN, STRAND (overlooking 
the Green of the Law Courts).—Several Suites of 
Magnificent OFFICES TO BE LET, containing from one 
to sixteen rooms on the first floor, day and mght service of 
lifts, constant supply of hot water; luncheons, teas, and 
dinners can be had at moderate prices ; for rents and 
further particulars apply to ALBERT Crunpatn & Co., 
Clement’s-inn, Strand. 











ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only, 


PRESIDENT : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


The Institution is pleasantly situated in a healthy 
locality, one mile from the er ne aes | Station of thy 
London and North-Western and Midland Railways, and 
one-and-a-half hours only from London, and is surrounded 
by more than 100 acres of pleasure = 

The terms vary from 31s. 6d. to £4 4s. a week, according 
to the requirements of the case. These terms may be 
reduced by the Committee of Management under special 
circumstances. 

Patients paying higher rates can have Special Attendants, 
Horses and Carriages, and Private Rooms in the Hospital, 
or in Detached Villas in the Grounds of the Hospital ; or at 
Moulton Park, a branch establishment, two miles from the 
Hospital. 

There is also a Seaside House, Bryn-y-Neuadd Hall, 
Llanfairfechan, N. Wales, beautifully situated in a park of 
180 acres, to which patients may be sent. 

For further information apply to the Medical Superin- 
tendent. 





HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES requiring 
Care or Supervision, in well-appointed house of 
Lady Nurse; highly recommended by a Parent whose 
iy hter has been >" for nine years.—Write Marer, 
xford-gardens, W. 





DVANCE of £3,000 Wanted on a high- 

class Hotel, 30 miles from London; fully-licensed 

free house ; valae ‘4 ,500.—Write A. B. C., care of Willings, 
Advertisement Offices, 73, Knightsbridge, BW. 


N ORTGAGES at 33 and 34 per Cent.— 
i £300,000 to be Advanved at former rate on Resi- 
dential Estates, third margin, and £90,000, at latter rate, 
with half margia; can be split up to meet requirements.— 
Particulars to Messrs. Mogpant & Morpant, 9 and 10, 
Fenchurch-street, London. 


GOLICITOR holding numerous public and 

private appointments Wants £1,500, at 10 per cent., to 
pay out present partner ; money secured by c on the 
practice (worth £1,500 annually), Life Policy, and Equities 
worth £3,000. — Box 885, care of “ Solicitors’ Journal” 
Office, 27, ‘Chancery-lane, London, W. 











_— (30), admitted 1899, _Con- 
Managing - <de anciD 

ip; Articled, and for three years afterwunts 
Clerk with well-known City firm; subsequent 
experience in City and West End; satisfactory reason for 
leaving present firm ; excellent references; salary £130-£150. 
ring 7, ommeeal Solicitors’ Journal” Office, 27, Chancery- 


A SOLICITOR in a large practice in a 

town in the West of England, for family 

reasons, wishes to move to or near London, and would 

Purchase a Share of an existing —“) =: 4 Exchange 

lt eae ag OR G., care of 
“ Solicitors’ Journal” Office, 27, lececepinne OE 


ypANacina CLERK ——— 5 Seeks 
po Pe om or Temp > 


Black- 














supervision ; expert Bettling 
ee references.—Address, Mameonn, 


burn , South Lambethb-: road, London, 5.W. 


ARTNER ae « or r Acting) Wanted in 
old-established W: ; average profits 

for the last 17 years over anne annum; about £5 000 
every investigation invited. - Principals only 

write Y. S. 2 Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 73, 
Knight «bridge ’ 


’ 








ESSION, Deceased.—Anyone having in 
or baving prepared a Will of Brigade 

Borgen Thiras Ore Hession, wh» died on the 12th of 
1905. is requested to Communicate forthwith with 


ean, 
Messrs. Nicno.ecx & gee cn, Solicitors, 17, Surrey-strect, 
Strand, London, W 


Henna ST. PIERRE PARISS, 
Deceased.—Any person hiving in his custody, or 
knowing of the existence of, a Will of a Bt. Pierre 

ets Hayter-road, —~ epg BW pledore 
, and formerly aoa South 
8.W , who died on the sth of Cn 1905, is 
to Communicate with the en a the 
for the Next-ot-kin of the Deceased. this 
a 4 ec Dowsar & Lixne.i, 28, 





uy 





1s 


ee 





VANCED, at moderate interest, 
tw Adee long Lenscholda, ey, Miracrn, 
paeueee Bockety, 32, Mourgate-strect, 


ne 


ONEY.—Mortgage Finance Required.— 
yn A Gentleman, having sound Freehold Properties 
and Land, wishes to Meet Capitalist or Solicitor having 
Funds available for Mo ages; principals only address 
E. Deas, Brownings, Edenbridge, Kent. 


V ONEY.—To Solicitors.—Farrow’s Bank 
Ll Limited, founded to suppress 60 per cent. usury, 
Advances Money at low interest on securities which ordi- 
nary mortgagees do not accept ae pely for particulars to 
— 8 Bask Liuirep, 29, New Bridge-street, London, 








£9 5 BONUS will be PAID to a 
ete of £5,000 to be approved by bank ; 
a only.— Box 884, care of ‘Solicitors’ Journal 


Office, 27 po Aho dog W.C. 
£A5 0 £475, and £5435.—Lewisham.— 
» s Bargains, for Occupation.—Three particu- 
larly desirable detached doable-fronted Houses, in good 
——: select roads. —Particulars of Srocker & Rovers, 
3, Railway-spproach, Lewi 


JLAISTOW (London, Tilbury, and District 
Railways, about seven minutes’ waik from station).— 

Five double-bayed Houses, lease about 80 years at £4, let 
at 12s. per week, £215 each; 20 Freehold Houses, single 
bays, let at 9s. éd. week, £270 each ; for an introduction 
to immediate pure for the whole of this Property a 
liberal commission would be paid on completion of pur- 
chase.— Write W. E., Advertising Offices, 10, High Holborn, 


(FOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 











Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY fay wt Sundays), 
from 9 4.m. until sunset, Admission ee 6d, 
Children always 64. Ladies or pone ky is elected 
Fellows of the society. a my fee £5. a sub- 


£3, or composition fee £35.— For particulars appl 
to the Bas seeTARY, 3, Hanover-square, W. = 


HOME for LADIES ADDICTED to INEBRIETY, 


Hillsboro’ House, Upper Clapton. 








Mrs. Baamwett Boorn has a 
Voluntary Patients in the above “ 
resulte.— Particulars as to terms, Ys 


few VACANCIES for 
application to 





Chief Secretary, 259, Mare Street, Hackney. 





Inebriety and the Abuse of Drugs, 


PLAS -~ YN ~ DINAS, 
Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth. 


For Gentlemen of the Upper 
Classes only. 

TERMS: From 81x Guineas a WEEK. 
Shooting—Well preserved, over 30,000 acres, 
Fishing — 24 miles, including trout, sewin, and salmon. 
References— 

Dr. Gro. Savacz, 3, Henrietta-street, Cavendish. 
square, W. 
Dr. D. Scena, 34, Cavendish-square, W. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply— 
Or. M. WALKER, 
Plas-yn- Dinas, 


J.P., 
Dinas Mawddwy. 





Treatment of INEBRIETY. 
OALRYMPLE HOUSE. 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen, under the Act and privately. 


Yor Terms, &c., apply to 
D. HOGG, M.R.C.S8., &., 
Medicat Superintentent. 


Telephone: P.O. 16, Rickmanswortu. 





INEBRIETY. 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, LEICESTER, 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 

Medical Attendant: ROBERT SEVESTRE, M.A, 
M.D. (Camb.). Principal: H. M. RILEY, Assoc, Soe. 
of pasesiety Thirty years’ Experience. Excellent 
and Medical References. ah terms and particulars 
= ly Miss RILEY, or the Principal. 

ply Mae JL Appress: “ MEDICAL, LEICESTER.” 








Licensed under the Inebriates Acts, 1879-99. 


BUNTINGFORD HOUSE RETREAT, 
BUNTINGFORD, HERTS. 


For the Treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Ley 
and Abuse of Drugs. In a most healthy, p evenness, a 
secluded part of the country, 14 hours from +e 
about 400 feet above sea-level; 10} acres of grounds, 
Heated by hot-water apparatus. "Electric light throughout, 
Healthy em capers and recreation. Workshops, Poultry 
Farm , Cricket, Tennis, Golf, Library, Music, 
Billiards, Dark for Phot uphy, ke. Patients may 
enter under the Acts or privately. ‘erms: 2-3 Guineas. 
Electric Light and Heat Baths, &c.—Apply to 

Resipent Mevicar SUPRRINTENDENT or Sxosetasy, 








Treatment of Inebvbriety and the Drug Habit. 


HIGH SHOT HOUSE, 
8T, MARGARET’S, EAST TWICKENHAM, 8.W, 
(Private Home, Licensed, and under Government 
Supervision.) 
Gentlemen are received either under the Act, or as Private 
Pol 8, Arrangements for Professional and Bus 
to whom time is an object. Boating, Tenni 
( Cycling, a tillers 


&e, 
For ‘Terms poe Resipent Mevicar Sureginrenvest. 
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